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Educational Progress. 


Those who are conversant with the range of studies 
undertaken by the schools after the revival preached by 
Horace Mann had set in, look on the present enlarge- 
ment and expansion as only a proper outgrowth of a 
movement begun fifty years ago. ‘“ What should be 
taught in our schools?” was earnestly asked in those 
days; for there was a feeling that much could be done 
beyond the reading, spelling, writing, and arithmetic 
that constituted the common school curriculum. An 
inquiry was set on foot by the Massachusetts board of 
education two years to ascertain the studies pursued; 
it embraced cities in and out of the state to the extent 
of sixty. It appears that the following subjects are 
taught: 

1. Reading in all the eight grades. 

2. Writing in all the eight grades. 

3. Spelling in all the eight grades. 

4. Language and composition in all the eight grades. 

5. Arithmetic in all the eight grades. 

6. Geography in all the eight grades. 

7. Elementary science or nature study in all the 
eight grades. 

8. Singing in all the eight grades. 

g. Drawing in all the eight grades. 

10. History and biography in all the eight grades. 

* 11. Manual training or cooking in all the eight 
grades. 

12. Latin in the upper three grades. 

13. French or German in the upper three grades. 

14. Algebra in the upper two grades. 

15. Geometry in the upper four grades. 

16. Grammar in the upper four grades. 

This does not present the whole case, and the follow- 
ing notes are added: 

NOTES. 

1. In forty-four out of sixty cities there are nine 
grades; in all of these all the sixteen studies are pur- 
sued. The remarks below relate to the eight grades. 

2. Grammar is taken up in twenty-five per cent. of 
the schools in the sixth grade; in nine schools it is not 
pursued at all in the eighth grade. Evidently its hold 
is weakening. It will be gradually laid aside, except 
to learn a little about the classification of words. The 
old “ parsing ” is pursued in probably no schools at all. 

3. Algebra is pursued in only twenty per cent. of the 
schools on the list. 

4. Latin in eight per cent. 

5. French or German, three and one-half per cent. 

6. Elementary science or nature study has risen into 
great prominence; it ranks as high as spelling; equal 
with language and composition. ; 

7. Language and composition are prime studies, evi- 
dently. 

8. Drawing is equal in importance to arithmetic. 

9. History and biography rise to fifty per cent. at the 
sixth grade, and then increase. 

10. Manual training and cooking are in all the schools, 
but in only twelve per cent. in lower grades, and rise 
to twenty-five per cent. in the higher ones. 

11. Geometry is in ten per cent. of the upper grades; 


it is not a favorite yet; this is said to be due to the lack 
of objective teaching. 


. > 
Child-Study and the Teacher. 


By Louis H. Galbreath, Teachers’ College, University 
of Buffalo. 


Two articles recently in leading magazines have ap- 
parently taken ground against child study for the 
teacher. The opposition was open in one and covert 
in the other. ‘Lhe authors felt it necessary to tell us 
that teachers cannot carry on a scientific study, and that 
the chief science on which child study is most depend- 
ent is not, after all, of much benefit to teachers. So 
say we all, The busy teacher as teacher cannot do sci- 
entific work whatever be her training and opportuni- 
ties, and that she should not be hoodwinked into think- 
ing so. Agreement also is general, I suspect, that 
much psychology cannot, from its very nature, help the 
average teacher. The problem arises, however, is there 
not a phase of psychology that can? Many who have 
studied teachers, teaching, and the science for some 
years, will answer this in the affirmative. 

Our best teachers, in their most intelligent work, are 
not limited to the directions of carelessly-spun theo- 
ries, to the dogmatic dictates of traditional lore, nor to 
the unaided guidance of an untutored intuition. They 
have a science and a philosophy to aid them in finding 
and in controlling the conditions and factors which 
make for higher and more rapid development of the life 
committed to their charge. They want more light. 
Must they look to this new scientific era in vain? The 
teacher who is well equipped with ideas relative to his 
important calling, sees in it more than work with text- 
books and efforts to keep order. Education to him 
is more than school life, and it, in turn, is more than 
instruction. Education is the sum of all those pro- 
cesses transpiring in the individual which constitutes 
development. These processes are initiated and influ- 
enced by forces that one should take cognizance of in 
directing education. To teach means to find and con- 
trol, in one instant to co-operate with, and in another 
to counteract, these hidden energies, making for power 
and righteuosness or for weakness and wickedness. 

Cannot teachers be trained for this study? They 
will and must carry it on, whether trained for it or not. 
Cannot science aid them with formulations of what to 
look for, and with notions relating to the meaning of 
certain manifestations when found? It is true that 
teachers cannot, as a rule, make scientific observation 
and deduction; but they are compelled by virtue of their 
office to look for concrete conditions and causes which 
affect in any ways the expanding life in their school- 
rooms. 

This point of view may help us see more in child 
study for the teacher. He works primarily to become 
better acquainted with a person, and only secondarily, 
if at all, to learn more about some theoretical problem. 
His work is personal. He aims at a closer and broader 
personal contact for am increased personal knowledge 
and a more intelligent and effective sympathy. Cannot 
scientific child study enlarge our notions of the possible 
fields to cultivate for this purpose, and can the practical 
work be improved thereby? ‘ 

(I am convinced that child study will help the practt- 
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cal judgment of educators. The teacher stands be- 
tween the world’s culture and the line of action which 
conironts him, a personal practical mediator. This 
necessity for spontaneous and immediate response to 
the demands of the moment has been recognized, and 
it has been said that intuition, and not science, was its 
only supply. Now, | believe in this spontaneous, im- 
mediate judgment called intuition. And | believe it is 
as often wrong as right. The human mind, constituted 
as it is, and circumstances of life, as they are, we must 
make such judgments. The important question is, 
Can they be improved? This practical judgment in 
other fields can be; why not in this? By dealing with 
horses and horsemen, a man becomes abler to discern 
the merits of a horse; a business man gets readier and 
more accurate in his judgments on the quality and 
value of stuffs ; the artist becomes more adept in his 
selections of subjects for representation; the author, the 
lecturer, the orator, improve through a study of them- 
selves and their audiences. We know, too, that the 
teacher improves. Perhaps this should not have been 
argued; I would not have done so had it not been for a 
false popular notion that what is done by intuition can- 
not be improved upon. Has not child study some 
sources of help that will bring about a more rapid im- 
provement? 

Again, it will broaden the teacher’s view of the field 
for the exercise of this judgment. There is no use 
denying it. Teachers have held a very narrow view of 
their office. They have not felt its real function, its 
length, breadth, and depth. To teach has too often 
meant to aid in learning books and in keeping order. 
On what is a teacher to focus his attention, the ideas 
of a book or those of his pupils? What is the teacher’s 
ultimate aim, anyway? Is he to work on globes, 
books, or upon a certain concrete, living, learning ac- 
tivity? “Johnny, what are you doing?” asked the 
teacher. “ Thinking,” came back the reply. “ Well, 
stop it, and get to work.” The child-study movement 
could have done that teacher no end of good. The pu- 
pil—his ideas, instincts, and interests—is to become 
more and more the true center of interest; not the 
thought and the logical arrangements, the schemes and 
diagrams of an author. The dependence of mental ac- 
tivity on the physiological conditions and physical en- 
vironment, too, is to become a greater and greater fac- 
tor in his thought. All mental activity is conditioned 
by the bodily functions and states. The significance 
of this has not heretofore been sufficiently emphasized. 

Eventually, the training of teachers will be much 
modified. The subjects will receive a different treat- 
ment. We shall want physiology and hygiene taught 
with a new motive. There are three important aims in 
the presentation of this subject; to give a knowledge 
of it, to indicate how it should be taught, and to give 
the teachers an ability to use the subject in the study of 
pupils and school-rooms with a practical educational 
object. The first of these aims is sought in most train- 
ing schools, the second in fewer, the third, tomy knowl- 
edge, in none. The child-study movement, if I can 
read correctly the signs of the times, is bound to call 
for a change in this respect. The necessity is apparent. 
Teachers need training into an ability *0 make certain 
simple physiological tests, as for seeing, hearing, and 
fatigue; to carry on certain well-defined lines of study 
of the hygienic conditions under which the children 
are required to work in the school-room, as of the heat- 
ing, lighting, ventilating, and seating, and to give 
personal advice whenever needed on habits of study, 
conduct, and life from the standpoint of hygiene. 
We do not appreciate as we should the right care of 
health in growing children. 

For a similar purpose child study is to demand a 
different kind of psychological training. Like the 
training in physiology and hygiene, it, too, must fit 
teachers to study their pupils. They should know 
some systematic psychology; they should be habituated 
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to use it in thinking the various school subjects; but 
over all, and through all, they must be able to study the 
learning mind while it is learning. The law of appercep- 
tion demands this. The power of attention, discrimj- 
nation, judgment, in short, learning depends upon the 
stock of ideas on hand, and that instruction will not 
proceed wisely and most effectively which does not re 
gard this fact and aid pupils to revive and use this 
workable capital. The “point of contact” for the 
teacher is hidden in these memory-images. Going from 
the known to the unknown in instruction is impossible, 
if the teacher has not found the known. In a similar 
way it behooves the teacher to ascertain the instincts 
and interests of the children. These, too, should be 
discovered and developed. Any peculiar traits, tastes, 
or tendencies of any of the individuals of his flock 
should be found, if possible. Thus we see psychology 
for a normal school would not aim merely at an adult 
psychology, nor a child psychology, but also at the 
power to study concrete children psychologically for 
teaching purposes. 

But I cannot enumerate all the good things which are 
to come to us through this child-study movement, if it 
is wisely directed and we all heartily participate in it. 
So much of improved spirit and heightened joy for the 
teacher; so much of light and life for the children; so 
much to education, if the home and school can be more 
intimately united on the side of the child! All hail the 
day when the home will again feel its divinely-given 
responsibility for the education of its youth! This ab- 
solute and universal delegation of such responsibility 
to schools is to be deplored., And why try to pass a 
judgment as to how this or that subject, under the in- 
fluence of child study, is to be made a more effective 
instrument in education? Why not sum it all up in one 
bold stroke, and say that there is no knowledge—at any 
rate, no large fields of culture, as history, philosophy, 
science, and poetry—that is not going to be turned to 
account for its contribution in this most beneficent 
movement ? Every subject that gets into the curricu- 
lum has its child-study aspect ; every special teacher, 
therefore, has, or ought to have, her interest in the 
study of children.” 

>» 


Abnormal Cases. . 


There are few teachers of long experience that have 
not been puzzled by the evil nature that seems to 
“possess” some of their pupils. They look at times 
on the world about them differently from the rest ; 
they are evidently differently constituted. In what 
does this difference consist? The problem, Why 
does man choose to do evil? is an old one. The fol- 
lowing description was furnished by a teacher of long 
experience when the problem limited to the school- 
room was lately up for discussion. 

“A boy aged about fourteen presented himself one 
morning at the school door; his appearance and the 
behavior of the rest of the pupils led me to suspect 
this youth to be a peculiar case. He was assigned a 
seat, but when my back was turned, an outcry from 
one of the young children in his vicinity warned me 
he was one to be watched. 

I soon found he had no desire to learn and was 
waiting for an opportunity to escape. He could read 
slowly, but evidently did not understand; he could 
scarcely more than write his own name. 

At recess he disappeared. I made inquiries and 
found that he was the son of a farm laborer, the eldest 
of a family of three, the others being perfectly normal. 
Visiting his parents, I found they had no hope of his 
turning out well; but I then believed there were re- 
deeming elements in every nature, and these I determ- 
ined to arouse in action. I spared no effort; I hired 
him to come to school ; I praised his achievements ; 
I loaned him books calculated to interest any boy ; I 
tried punishment; but I found that I could make no 
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permanent impression. He was not like other boys. 

One of his peculiarities was his pleasure in cruelty. 
He took every opportunity to pinch or kick the small 
boys near him; one of his devices for injuring these 
was to put a sharp nail in the toe of his shoe and when 
unwatched to kick them. Another was his appropri- 
ation of property ; he never hesitated to pick up a 
knife or pencil and put it in his pocket; he robbed 
the small boys of apples or even money. Another 
was his untruthfulness : If a dozen testified to witness- 
ing a larceny he would say repeatedly “ You lie” or 
“] didn’t neither.” Another was his skulking; he 
never approached any house directly, but always as if 
he was afraid of being seen. Another was his unwill- 
ingness to be in a house except for sleeping and eat- 
ing ; it was this that made him hate school. 

It was almost impossible to get him to come to 
school unless brought by his father or some one in 
authority. After a short time in school he would be- 
come restless and watch an opportunity to escape. If I 
allowed him to go out on his promise to return he 
never came back. He did not seem to appeciate 
kindness. He would work on the farm with his father 
quite steadily ; he seemed to have great physical en- 
durance. I felt he could get very little from the school 
and he was kept at home. 

This boy was a puzzle to me; he did not fit into 
my theories at all. The remark made by an observ- 
ant neighbor, “That boy is partly insane,” at times 
seemed the best solution. 

One who has seen a number of this class coincides 
with the criminal anthropologists who believe that 
some persons are really born insane, or unsound. 
Lombroso says that the structure of the brain of the 
criminal is that of primitive man; that for unknown 
reasons some children revert to the original type. 

This youth,who disappeared from the neighborhood 
inhis eighteenth year and was never heard of after- 
ward (leading to the belief that he was in some 
prisou) was undoubtedly mentally deranged, and with 
akind of mental derangement that tended towards 
crime. Lombroso divides criminals into two great 
classes, those who become such by outward influences 
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as bad companions, and those born delinquent or ab- 
normal. This latter kind turn to be criminals. 

What to do with criminals is one of the great social 
questions ; what to do with young criminals is a great 
educational question. There are numerous influences 
at work that cause the first kind to exist that might be 
removed. 

There are numerous publications that tend to make 
crime attractive, widely circulated among boys. To go 
to school and learn to read and then read only such 


, publications makes it clear that knowledge had better 


not have been unrolled to them. This is the stock 
argument in England against public education. 

It is becoming plain to those who think upon this 
subject, that the school must not go faster than the 
homes or beyond the homes. To erect fine school 
buildings and compel the children to learn to read 
and then turn them back into homes where vile and 
vicious reading abounds will fill society with criminals. 
Such is the case at the present time. There must be 
an effort begun and unabated to elevate the homes to 
which the school children return. Governor Black 
spoke wisely in commending the University Settle- 
ment. 

But the fact that some children are born insane and 
hence criminals leads to a need of a study of crimin- 
ology. Such criminals should be given suitable work 
and kept perpetually in confinement. There is no 
distinction made in our courts of justice respecting 
these; an assault by such a criminal should be met 
and punished by suitable work in confinement for the 
rest of his life. It will soon be seen to be needful 
that teachers study abnormal children and make a 
record of them. Ina case now before the courts nu- 
merous witnesses testified to the strange behavior of 
a girl charged with murder, but her teacher saw no 
evidence of insanity or strangeness. What is normal 
conduct ? What is abnormal conduct? 

In general it may be said that it is plain the teacher 
needs a large preparation for his duties. He stands be- 
tween society and the advancing wave; he is the leader 
of the advancing wave; he must understand pro- 
foundly that advancing wave. 
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A Schoolmaster of Old Pennsylvania. 


Christopher Dock, who taught school in the little 


« old Mennonite log church of Germantown, way back 


in 1740, was afamous schoolmaster in his day, and 
one, who, if the meager records of the American Anti 
quarian Society are to be trusted, was well worthy of 
his fame. He is the author, also of the first peda- 
gogical work published in America. 

Christopher Dock was a Mennonite, who left his 
native Germany for the purer air and the freer shores 
of the new world, about the year 1740. Tradition has 
it that he was drafted into the German army, but that 
his peace-loving disposition rebelled at the idea of be- 
ing forced into the trade of butchering his fellow-men, 
and he was discharged. In 1718, we find him opening 
a school among the Mennonites, on the Skippack in 
Pennsylvania. 

It was an occupation to which he felt he had been 
divinely called, and he continued it without regard to 
compensation for ten years. Then he went to farm- 
ing, but the consciousness of duty unfulfilled never left 
him, and shortly after he went back to school teaching, 
in which he continued for the remainder of his long life. 

Naturally, the methods of a teacher who taught 
school for the love of it in those old days were, to say 
the least, peculiar. In some respects, they place old 
Christopher Dock of a century and a half ago the fore- 
most in ranks of modern school reformers. 

For a long time, Christopher Saur, a German pub- 
lisher of Pennsylvania, tried to get a written descrip- 
tion of Dock’s methods of keeping school, with a view 
to printing it, in order, as he said, “that other school 
teachers, whose gift was not so great, might be in- 
structed; and that those who cared only for the money 
they received might be shamed; and that parents 
might know how a well-arranged school was conduct- 
ed, and how, themselves, to treat children.” But 
Christopher Dock, modest man that he was, refused 
every effort to get him “to praise himself.” At last, 
however, he was persuaded to yield, “ for the common 


good,” and to describe his way of keeping a school. 
We thus have from the pen of the pious old Mennonite 
“the first essay written and published in America on 
the subject of school teaching, and the only picture 
of the colonial country school.” From a translation 
of its preface, we learn how Christopher Dock ap- 
proached the important duties of school teaching. He 
says: 

“T thought of the duties which the call imposed, and 
formed the earnest resolution to truly live up to those 
duties; but I saw the depraved condition of the young, 
and the many difficulties of the world by which they 
were depraved and injured by those older. I consid- 
ered my own unworthiness. I foresaw that if I would 
and should do something valuable to the young it was 
necessary for me, daily and hourly, with David, to 
raise my eyes to the mountains for help.” On the mas- 
ter’s attitude toward his pupils, he says: “The poor 
beggar child, scabby, ragged, and lousy, if its conduct 
is good, or it is willing to be instructed, must be as dear 
to him, though he should never receive a penny for it, 
as that of the rich, from whom he may expect a great 
reward in this life.” 

Here follows the old schoolmaster’s description of 
“ How I receive the children in school ”: 

“The child is first welcomed by the other scholars, 
who extend their hands to it. It is then asked by me 
whether it will learn industriously and be obedient. If 
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it promises me this, | explain to it how it must behave 
and if it can say the A B C’s in order, one after the 
other, and also by way of proof can point out with its 
forefinger all the designated letters it is put into the 
ab abs. When it gets thus far, its father must give it 
a penny, and its mother must cook for it two eggs, be- 
cause of its industry; and a similar reward is due jt 
when it goes further into words. But when it begins 
to read, | owe it a token, if it has learned industriously 
and in the time fixed, and on the next day, when this 
child comes to school, it receives a ticket, on which js. 
written, ‘Industrious—one penny’.” From those 
scholars who are idle and disobedient the old master 
tells us the token was taken away. 

This is the rule of assembling: “ All of those who 
come first, and can read in the Testament, sit down on 
a bench, the boys together on one bench, and the girls 
on another by themselves. A chapter is then given, 
and without having studied it, they read in turn, 
Meanwhile I am writing before them. Those who 
read their verses without mistakes sit down at the table 
and write, but those who fail must go to the foot of the 
bench. He who remains last on the bench is the “ lazy 
scholar.” 

Industry is thus rewarded and idleness punished. 

“Those who know their reading will have an O 
marked with chalk on their hands. ‘This is a sign that 
they have failed in nothing. If anyone comes up again 
and fails as many as three times, it is shown with a 
word to the scholars that he has failed three times, and 
they all shout out at him, ‘ Lazy,’ and then his name is 
written down. I know from experience that this sham- 
ing cry of the children gives them more pain, and 
drives them more to study than if I should hold the rod 
before them and use it all the time.” If the lazy child’s 
name “is not rubbed out the same day, before school 
closes, the scholars are at liberty to write down the idle 
scholar’s name and take it home with them. But if it is 
found in the future that the child knows well its les- 
son, its name is again made known to the scholars, 
and they are told that it has known its lessons perfectly, 
and failed in nothing. Then they all call out, ‘ Indus- 
trious’! When this happens, its name is rubbed out 
of the list of idle scholars, and the former misdoing is 
forgotten.” 

Untruthfulness among the children was dealt with, 
“first, by a heartfelt and fervent prayer to God,” and 
the placing before the transgressor of the “ danger of 
his own soul.” “If, after the warning, a like trans- 
gression occurs, and afterward the scholar lies purpose- 
ly, the punishment for the transgression is divided into 
two parts, and the lie is punished first and hardest. 
For the lie, no bail will be received, for the transgres- 
sion itself the punishment may be lessened upon a 
promise to be careful in future. 

“ Obstinate children, who have no hesitation in do- 
ing wrong, must be sharply punished with the rod, 
and at the same time addressed with earnest exhorta- 
tion from the Word of God, to see whether the heart 
can be reached.” 

But love is, after all, the great means of managing 
the child, thinks the old schoolmaster. “ Love, train- 
ing, and instruction form together a triple cord, which 
is not easily torn. If parents and schoolmasters show 
an upright and fatherly love to the children, it is to 
be hoped that it will produce an upright filial love in 
return.” 

Such are some of the fundamentals of pedagogy 
practiced by Christopher Dock in the wilds of Penn- 
sylvania more than a century and a half ago. One 
evening in the fall of 1771 he did not return from his 
labors at the usual time. A search was made, and he 
was found in the school-house on his knees—dead. 
After the dismissal of the scholars for the day, he had 
remained to pray, and the messenger of death had 
overtaken him at his devotion—a fitting end to 2 
pious and useful life. 
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Cimmely History. 


America’s Famous Naval Commanders 


In bravery, devotion to duty, skill, and honor, America’s 
naval heroes have never been excelled in any navy on the globe. 
They lave made the traditions of the American navy respected 
and honored throughout the world. A study of some of the 
men who have commanded it will enable us to appreciate what 
our navy has done in the past: 





PAUL JONES. 


Paul Jones heads the list of famous commanders. He was 
a Scotchman, born in 1747. His real name was John Paul. 
Though his father was a gardener, John Paul early dreamed 
of and admired a life of adventure, and went to sea at the age 
oi twelve. His first voyage was to Virginia. In 1773, his 
brother in Virginia died, and John, or, as the world knows 
him, Paul, came to America again, to settle the estate. Here 
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catur boarded the frigate and burned her. For this brave 
deed, he was made a captain, and given command of the frigate 
United States. After a series of brilliant exploits, he was 
given a squadron in 1815, and sent to chastise the Algerines. 
This he did with his usual thoroughness. He was killed in a 
duel with another naval officer in 1820. 


OLIVER HAZARD PERRY. 


“We have met the enemy, and they are ours,” was the 
laconic despatch of Commodore Perry in announcing the re- 
sult of his famous victory on Lake Erie. Perry was born in 
Rhode Island, 1785, and entered the navy in 1799. In 1812, 
he was ordered to build and man a fleet on Lake Erie, the 
command of which was necessary. 


he added the name of Jones to his own, and settled down to be “se 


a farmer. But the Revolutionary war broke out, and he offered 


his services to Congress. He was appointed to the Fagship : 


Alired. When the commanding officer came on board. Jones 
hauled’ up with his own hands the American flag—the first 
time it had ever been displayed. Soon after this, he was 
placed in command of the sloop, Providence, and in six weeks 
had captured sixteen prizes. This was the beginning of a series 
of most daring exploizs, some of which we should, no doubt, 
call piracy in these days. Perhaps his most famous adventure 
was the battle of the Serapis and the Bon Homme Richard. 
Jones commanded the latter ship, which he had named in 
honor of his friend, Benjamin Franklin. On Sept. 23, 1779, 
Jones, with the Bon Homme Richard, and six other ships, 
encountered forty-four British ships, under the convoy of the 
Serapis. Jones never took account of the odds against him, 
but gave chase, and after several hours, the Richard came up 
with the Serapis. The battle which followed has been com- 
memorated in a famous painting. It lasted three hours, and, 
during part of the time, the two vessels were in actual contact. 
In the midst of the conflict, the Alliance, one of Jones’ ships, 
sailed up and began fighting against Jones himself. This, to- 
gether with the fact that Jones’ ship was slowly sinking, was 
enough to have discouraged a weaker man, but Jones kept up 
the fight till the Serapis struck her flag. Jones then left his 
own ship to sink, and sailed the Serapis to land. He was re- 
ceived in Paris with the highest military honors, and Con- 
gress gave him a vote of thanks, a new ship, and a gold medal. 
Later, he fought for Russia against Turkey. He died in Paris, 
July 18, 1792. For a thrililng account of the adventures of 
Paul Jones, read Cooper’s novel, “‘ The Pilot.” 


ISAAC HULL, 


Another famous sea fight which artists have brought home 
to us is the battle of the frigate Constitution, commanded by 
Captain Isaac Hull, and the English man-of-war, Guerriere. 
Hull was the son of a Revolutionary officer, and entered the 
Navy as a mere boy. He distinguished himself by bravery and 
skill in the French war, and, in 1812, he sailed with the Con- 
stitution from Annapolis. After being chased for three days 
by a British squadron, he escaped through his excellent sea- 
manship. On Aug. 19, 1812, he encountered the Guerriere, 
and a terrible fight of only half an hour ensued. The Guerriere, 
fully as good a ship as the Constitution, was completely des- 
troyed, while the Constitution was practically unharmed. Hull 
received a gold medal from Congress, and was promoted. The 
Constitution’s magnificent fight gained for her the title of 
“Old Ironsides,’—a name familiar to every school boy, 
through Dr. Holmes’ famous poem. The ship is still in exist- 
ence. Her commander died in Philadelphia, in 1843. 


STEPHEN DECATUR. 


Stephen Decatur was born in Maryland, Jan. 5, 1779. In 
1798, he entered the navy. In 1804, the frigate Philadelphia 
was captured in the harbor of Tripoli. Taking a few men, De- 





Fight between Merrimac and Monitor. 


Perry set his men to work cutting down trees and building 
ships, which were finished with almost incredible speed. On 
Sept. 10, 1813, the British fleet made its appearance. The 
strength of the fleets was about even. Perry’s flagship, the 
Lawrence, was soon disabled, and only Perry and eight men 
were unhurt. To surrender or die seemed the only course 
left. But Perry did neither. They lowered a boat, and Perry, 
standing, flag in hand, was rowed to the Niagara, which he 
made his flagship. In fifteen minutes more, he had captured 
the whole English fleet. 

Perry died of yellow fever on the Island of Trinidad, in 
1819. There are a number of fine statues of him in the United 
States. 


DAVID GLASCOE FARRAGUT. 


Farragut was the first, and with the exception of his suc- 
cessor, Porter, the only admiral of the United States navy. 
He was born in 1801, and entered the navy when only ten 
years of age. He served under Capt. David Porter, the com- 
mander of the famous Essex, and father of the man who was 
to be Farragut’s successor. He was in a terrible engagement 
with pirates on the coast of Cuba, in 1823, in which piracy 
was wiped out of the Antilles. When the Civil war broke out, 
he was told to capture New Orleans. On April 24, 1862, his 
fleet sailed up the river, to attack the forts. It was a terriible 
battle, but it made New Orleans surrender. For this victory, 
Farragut was made a rear-admiral by Congress. 

In 1864, most of the Southern ports, except Mobile, had been 
closed by the Union navy. Farragut was sent to capture this. 
He had four monitors and fourteen wooden vessels. That he 
might see above the smoke of battle, he had himself lashed to 
the rigging. Right under the bows of his flagship, the 
Tecumseh was sunk by a torpedo. Suspicious-looking ob- 
jects were in the water ahead. A moment’s hesitation, and 
Farragut gave the order for full speed. On they went through 
the torpedoes, into the bay, where the Confederate fleet was 
silenced, and Mobile soon taken. For this victory, Congress 
created for him the rank of admiral, in 1866. e died at 
Portsmouth, N. H., Aug. 14, 1870. 

These are the men whose brilliant d have made the 

lory of the American navy. Others there were, such as 
en Cushing, Foote, Dupont, Winslow, Porter, 
Preble, but whose deeds were not so brilliant as those just 
mentioned. The present has brought us another brilliant vic- 
tory, whose details we have read with ever-increasing admira- 
tion. Rear-Admiral Dewey served during the war, under 
Farragut. He has certainly shown himself a worthy pupil of 
his commander, and has upheld the traditions of the American 
navy. 
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Test Questions, 
Physical Geography of North America. 


By Jacques Redway. 

The following questions were furnished at the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, at Montreal, and are published here by request 
of teachers who attended Mr. Redway's lecture. 

Compare North America in size with the other grand di- 
visions. In what zone is each of its political divisions situ- 
ated? 

Name the principal highlands and lowlands, and describe 
briefly the position of each. In what part is the coast plain 
widest? The submerged plain? In what places do partly- 
submerged mountain ranges form chains of islands? 

Name five important drainage basins or slopes, and mention 
the river or rivers that form the chief outlet of each. Where 
is the closed basin? 

What part of North America is swept by trade winds? By 
prevailing westerlies? Why is much of the Western high- 
lands deficient in rainfall? 

On a sketch map, lay off the areds in which grain is the 
chief crop; cotton; cattle; gold and silver; coal. Why is the 
northern part unproductive? Why is the closed basin a desert 
or arid region? 

On a sketch map, lay off the regions mainly occupied by 
English-speaking people; by Spanish-speaking people; by 
negroes; by Indians. Why is the western part sparsely peo- 
pled? 

Give the location of each of the following, and state an im- 
portant fact about it: Cuba; New York bay; New York city; 
Bering strait; the Great Lakes; the Colorado river; Cape Hat- 
teras; San Francisco bay; the Sierra Nevada mountains: 
Mackenzie river; Halifax; Newfoundland. 





Arithmetic for Second Grade. 

Every teacher will need to test pupils who have spent a year in 
the second grade (1) to know whether they have been well taught ; 
(2) to know whether they are sufficiently advanced to enter on the 
work of the third grade, 

THE RANGE OF NUMBERS, 


During the second year, the pupils will learn from 1 to 20. 


During September, problems ranging from.......... I to 10 
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“March, ' “3 oer ne ey 
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These problems will involve addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, and division; also fractions, dry, long, and liquid 
measure, pounds, and ounces. 

1. If you had a dime, and bought 3 oranges, at 3 cents each, 
would you have anything left? 

2. Mary is seven years old, and her brother, six years older; 
how old is he? 

3. Fifteen is how much more than 5 + 3? 

4. Cut a string thirteen feet long, and cut off two yards; how 
much is left? 

. Draw seven squares, one inch on a side. 

. Draw eight triangles, one side to be an inch long. 
. How many threes in 12? 

. How many fours in 16? 

. How many twos in 14? 

10. How many sixes in 18? 

11. What number do you double to make 8? to make 10? to 
make 16? to make 26? 

12. How many eggs in a dozen? 

13. If eggs are worth sixteen cents a dozen, what will one- 
half of a dozen cost? 

14. What is one-half of 10? of 14? of 16? 

15. One-half of 10 from 15 leaves what? 
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16. Draw a line one foot long and divide into inches. What 
part of the line is 3 inches? 6 inches? 4 inches? 2 inches? 

17. With 11 cents, how many pears can I buy at 2 cents 
each, and how much will be left? At 3 cents each? at 4 cents 
each? at 5 cents each? . 

18. What part of 10 books is 2 books? 5 books? 

19. How many pints in a quart? in a gallon? 

20. How many gills in a pint? in a quart? 

21. What part of a pint is a gill? 

22. If a pint of milk cost 2 cents, what will a quart cost? 

23. Eight from 12 + 3 are how many? 

24. Take 7 from 16 and add 5. 

25. Take 9 from 20 and add 5. 

26. For 18 cents, how many oranges can you buy at 3 cents 
each? 

27. How many two-cent postage stamps can you buy for 14 
cents? 

28. If one-half of a pound of raisins is worth 5 cents, what is 
a pound worth? 

29. If one-third of a pound is worth 5 cents, what is a pound 
worth? 

30. Which is the largest, one-half of 14, or one-half of 16? 

31. Which is the largest, one-third of 12 or one-fourth of 12? 

32. One-half of 14 and one-third of 18 are how many? 

33. In five quarts, how many pints? 

34. John has a quart of milk; Mary has a pint; how many 
times greater is John’s? 

35. Bessie bought four pencils at 2 cents each, and six yards 
of tape at 3 cents a yard; how much did she spend? 

36. How many pecks in a bushel? How many quarts in a 
peck? 

37. If a bushel of apples cost two dollars, what will a peck 
cost? 

38. How many bushels in 8 pecks? in 10 pecks? in 12 pecks? 
in 15 pecks? 

39. How many pecks in 2 bushels? in % of a bushel? 

40. How many days in two weeks? 

41. How many months in one-half a year? 

42. Eight oranges cost 16 cents; what part will one orange 
cost? two oranges? three oranges? four oranges? 

43. Seven and what number makes 15? five and what number? 

44. Seventeen is how many more than 2 + 6? than 6 — 2? 

4s. Five in 12 how many times, and how many over? 

46. What is one-third of 13? of 14? of 15? 

47. If three tables cost $15, what will two cost? 

48. How many ounces in one-half of a pound? in one-fourth 
of a pound? 

49. If a gallon of oil cost 16 cents, what will a quart cost? 

so. How many yards in thirteen feet? 


a 
A Unique School System. 


Macon, Ga.—The county school commissioners, who met a 
Macon last month listened to many interesting and instructive 
papers and discussions. Considerable interest was shown in the 
school system of Bibb county as outlined by Commissioner D.I. 
Abbott. By this system the city and country schools work in 
perfect accord and hold terms of the same length. The system 
has been in operation for twenty-six years, and operates under a 
special charter. 

The board of education for the county consists of twelve 
members with three ex-officio members —the judge of the 
superior court, the county judge, and the mayor of the city. 
The board is separated from politics by being self-perpetuating. 
It has charge of all the schools of the county and has power to 
levy a local tax for school purposes to supplement the state 
school fund, the annual amount to be approved by the county 
commissioners. This fund is secure from fraud, because all 
teachers are paid by salaries, and the board owns its buildings 
in fee simple. . 

There are no local trustees, no school districts, and no conflict- 
ing community interests. The children of the poorest have the 
same advantages as the rich. No child is more than two and 
one-half miles from a school-house. The term is nine months, 
as tn the city, with the same courses of study, the same text- 
books, the same supervision, and the same qualifications for 
teachers. The schools own and control six libraries. The 
people are enthusiastic over their schools, and the communities 
are flourishing. 
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Historic Architecture and Ornament. 
Practical Work in the Study. 


By Elisa A. Sargent, Supervisor of Drawing, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


The following statements as to the aims and attainments 
of the two highest grammar grades of the public schools of the 
city of Wilkesbarre, Pa., in the study of historic architecture 
and ornament are given with the thought that they may en- 
courage those who have earnestly worked to help young minds 
to appreciate something of the beauty and nobility of the great 
truths of art as expressed by the leading nations of antiquity. 
This work, as all true teaching, is a labor of love—the sort 
of love that includes patience, forbearance, and absolute faith 
in the power of all that is good and true to influence for good- 
ness and truth all minds to which it is brought. 

Three years ago, the aim in this study was merely to copy 
faithfully whatever examples of Egyptian ornament seemed 
simple enough for the pupils to undertake. At that time, how- 
ever, our horizon began to widen, and we determined that the 
pupils should, at least, know the origin and meaning of the 
figures copied, and something of their use in architecture. It 
was possible that year to give a talk with stereopticon views of 
Egyptian and Greek architectural subjects to each school in 
the city containing the highest grammar grades. This done, 
the pupils were asked to read a considerable amount of manual 
text on Egyptian art, and to write a short paper on the sub- 
ject. They were given an opportunity to choose any one of ten 
examples of Egyptian ornament from which to make an en- 
larged copy, and were also asked to draw two examples, chosen 
by the teacher. The increase of interest in and power to ex- 
press the examples of Egyptian ornament was markedly im- 
proved. The papers written were not remarkably good, but 
they were an encouraging start, and a basis for future work. 
In some cases, the chosen work in historic ornament was so 
well executed as to serve as a spur to greater activity for the 
whole body of workers. We began to have faith in ourselves. 

Two years ago, another broadening of opportunities came 
to us in the extension of the work in the grammar grades, and 
in the carrying of the work in art instruction into the high 





James M. Coughlin, 
Union St. School. 


Charles Shappell, 
Franklin St. School. 


schoci. ‘There was an opportunity to take up Greek architec- 
ture and ornament in the highest grammar grade, and the 
possibilities of the work in the high school gave an impetus 
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to all our efforts. The general plan of work in the study of 
historic art in the grammar grades was changed but little 
The use of books on art in the home or the public library was 
suggested, and ways of bringing a larger amount of material 
to the pupils were discussed. Some pictures of classical syb- 
jects were placed on the walls of the school-rooms, greatly 
adding to the interest in the subject. The requirements for 
written work and for drawing were limited tothe manual in 
the hands of the teacher, and the eighteen or more examples 
of ornament in each style (Egyptian and Greek) furnished to 
the pupils. Strong desires for individual research were ex- 
pressed, however, and suggestions for the illustration of the 
papers to be written were given. The results of the work 
were, in some cases, something of which the teachers were just- 
ly proud. Interest has led the children both to read and to 
draw—the means of expression were not so limited as we an: 
ticipated; indeed, they far exceeded our expectations. The 
subject-matter of the papers was better expressed than the 
preceding year, and there were many more facts brought out, 
We had not, however, reached the point where the pupils be- 
gan to make the facts their own, and to express themselves 
with any considerable degree of freedom. We exhibited our 
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From the Union St, School. 


I. 


written work in connection with our very good drawings of 
historic ornament, and looked forward to another and a 
stronger attempt to get clear expressions of ideas of Egyptian 
and Greek architecture and ornament by language, as well 
as by drawing. 

On taking up the work last September, we studied our 
problem anew, and again looked forward; for the high school 
now began to make demands of us. The possibility of archi- 
tectural drawing, and of some attempts at applied design in 
the high school in the near future gave, at last, clear form 
to our earnest attempts in the study of historic architecture 
and ornament. The work in the highest grammar grades was, 
therefore, begun, with the idea that the following work might 
be reasonably attempted as preliminary to the high-school 
course in drawing, as it is likely to develop another year: 

1. The pupils of the grammar grades just preceding the high 
school grades have in their hands considerable good material 
for the study of Egyptian and Greek architecture and ornament 
in the way of good drawings of well-selected examples of 
buildings and ornamental figures, which they are now pre- 
pared to study and draw successfully. 

2. The pupils are capable, with helpful suggestions and di- 
rections from the teachers, of doing a good degree of library 
work, either in their homes or at the public library. 

3. It has been proved that the pupils can collect facts con- 
cerning buildings, ornamental figures, etc.. and that they are 
not only interested to look up and write about these facts, 
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but are also very glad to give drawings to illustrate them. By a 
little more direction, it is possible for them to make these 
facts concerning symbols, figures, architectural features, etc., 
their own, and to begin to absorb their beauties. This will 
lay the foundation for a more specific study of architecture 
and ornament in the succeeding grades; in other words, it will 
prepare the pupils for appreciative work in architectural draw- 
ings and applied design in the high school. 

4. The attempts of the current year have, therefore, been 
directed toward the gaining of clear ideas of architectural and 
ornamental features in both Egyptian and Greek art, together 
with a greater appreciation of their beauties, and toward the 
clear expression of these ideas in language and in drawing. 
In the drawing, a considerable study of historic color has been 
taken up for the first time. 

As the work of the year closes, we find that the work ac- 
complished is most worthy of commendation. There has 
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been a distinct gain in each line of the work. The papers are 
written more clearly, and show a far greater appreciation of 
the subject in the quantity and quality of material collected, 
and in the evident understanding of architectural detail; es- 
pecially in the papers on Greek art. The arrangement of the 
subject-matter is greatly improved in many cases. The draw- 
ing is far more generally good than in preceding years, and 
considerably more abundant. The examples accompanying 
this article are not above the average of attainment, the ex- 
pressions in | omy and in historic color being quite as well 
executed, and as interesting, though incapable of reproduc- 
tion in an article of this kind. 

Another point of great interest is the evident absorption 
of the spirit of the work as shown in the original expressions 
of the pupils, or in their selections of the expressions of the 
authors read. The following is evidently the pupil’s own lan- 
guage—influenced, no doubt, by the tenor of the matter read: 
“On the walls of many of the temples of Egypt are sculptured 
the scenes of the wars between ancient warriors.” In other 
cases, such items as the description of the little images in 
Egyptian tombs, called ‘“ answers,” is given very charmingly 
in the pupil’s own language. One pupil expresses, most feel- 
ingly, the idea that the Egyptians “ hardly ever break a flower 
lest they kill a soul.” The memory of the Egyptian symbolism 
is quite remarkable in many papers, and the expressions con- 
cerning it are evidently original. The following is an example 
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of the choice of fine language from a book read: “ Egyptian 
architecture, so massive and so somber, with its vast aisled 
halls without windows, its close files of gigantic columns, and 
its colossal statues, owes many characteristic forms and effects 
to earlier cavern temples in Ethiopia.” That this language 
is understood, as well as appreciated, is shown by the adherence 
to the ideas expressed by it im the succeeding original sen- 
tences. An example of the appreciation of a fine idea is shown 
in the choice of the following statement: ‘“ The prayer of the 
Greek was, ‘Give me beauty of the inward soul. May the 
inward and the outward man be one.’” 

Taken as a whole, the work in this subject for the past three 
years gives large elements of encouragement. There is a good 
return for the effort expended. The work has influenced, ap- 
preciably, the work in elementary design attempted by the 
pupils. There are abundant reasons for feeling that the pupils 
will be far better prepared to take up such work in historic 
ornament and design as may be attempted in the high school 
with greater spirit and vigor than would have been possible 
without this work. Above all, there is the unconscious influ- 
ence of the companionship of good things evident in the se- 
lections of fine language and the expressions of fine thoughts, 
as shown in the quotations from the various papers. Such an 
influence cannot be lost—let us be grateful for the signs that it 
has worked upon even a few minds. 
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School Law. 


The Small School Problem, 


The “small school problem” is important at this time, both 
from the standpoint of economy, and because there is an in- 
creasing disinclination among pupils to attend such small 
schools. Instead of the situation growing better, it is growing 
worse, because the movement of population is toward the 
towns, leaving hundreds of district schools with an attend- 
ance of less than fifteen pupils. The teachers) are usually 
poorly equipped, arid are always poorly paid; the school build- 
ings are seldom what they should be. The district school is 
thus made a vital problem. 


The legislature of a state or the school trustees, acting under 
statutory authority, may form school districts at will. In 
some cases, the people ae given town may create a district in 
or around that town. Usually, the trustees are the ones on 
whom the duty of division of territory into districts devolves. 

Their latitude in the execution.of this work is very wide, 
though there are certain legal restrictions which they must 
observe, such as apportioning a certain number of pupils to a 
district, and observing geographical lines. In Indiana, how- 
ever, geographical lines are not observed, but the districts are 
organized by communities, or by the numbers of heads of fam- 
ilies. The continued existence of a district without protest 
from the inhabitants is sufficient proof of its legal existence. 

School trustees are also often empowered by law to change 
ior proper reasons the geographical limits of school districts, 
either by dividing or uniting two or more such districts. 
Where the reasons for such changes are insufficient, however, 
or where gross injustice is done, the courts may be successfully 
appealed to. Usually, however, before such c ges are made, 
a petition for them must be signed by a majority of the in- 
habitants of a district, as evidence before the law that the 
changes are desired. When two districts are to be united, 
the consent of both must be secured. When these require- 
ments and all others under the law have been complied with, 
the trustees must execute the will of the people. 


When two districts become one, this one is liable for the 
debts of the old ones. In Vermont, all debts must be paid 
before two districts can unite. In most cases, if a part of a dis- 
trict is separated from it to form a new one, or to form a part 
of another district, the original district must meet all its 
former liabilities. 


Legislatures and trustees have power to abolish, as well as 
to form, districts. In the abolishing of a district, notice of 
the proposed abolition is served by the trustee on the inhabi- 
tants therein, and they are asked to designate a school in an 
adjoining district, to which they wish their children sent. 
Children cannot be sent to another district under such condi- 
tions if new school-houses are built in the old district. 


Massachusetts has been the leader of the movement for 
abolishing small districts and furnishing transportation to 
children when they were a certain distance away from school. 
In many cases, this action has been resisted by those who 
cling to the idea of the small school, and who took a local 
pride in their school district; but the movement has, on the 
whole, been productive of excellent results. Fewer teachers 
have been required, and, in general, these have been better 
equipped than before. Grades have been established, interest 
inspired, money expended to better advantage, and the former 
conditions considerably bettered. 








California Text-Books. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The state text-book law is a source of 
much trouble to the school system of California. In the days 
when the state was growing rapidly, school boards were tor- 
mented by school-book agents from the East, who, 
so it is said, even used money to influence boards in their 
favor. As a result, frequent changes of text-books kept the 
system in turmoil, and the parents, who paid the bills, pro- 
tested. A way out of the difficulty was sought, by having the 
state publish its text-books. The state printing-office hence- 
forth published the books, while the legislature passed a law 
that the schools should use no others. Thus the book agents 
were outwitted, and the school boards rendered incorruptible. 

Finally, the book publishers importuned the boards to abol- 
ish the state law, that competition and progress might enter. 
Against the publishers sprang up the state text-book league, 
which stood by the old law, and issued reports and appeals to 
stand out against the book trust, as it was called. 


It appears, however, that the county and city superintendents 
are not entirely a unit in favor of the state law. At their meet- 
ing !ast month, the opposition came out. Supt. Linscott, of 
Santa Cruz county, said that there was not a superintendent 
in the state who obeyed the law relating to the exclusive use 
of state books, and that if they did not disobey the law, the 
schools would be thrown back forty years. He favored a state 
text-book system, but denounced the present books as far be- 
hind the times. Other superintendents spoke against the law, 
the well-known arguments being adduced. 
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The School Supply Field. 


The Helman-Taylor Company, of Cleveland, O., have ex- 
hibited their collection of art reproductions, representing 150,- 
ooo subjects, in a number of cities in the country. * St. 
Paul, the schools were closed, that the children might visit 
the exhibit. The collection is now at Chicago university, and 
will travel slowly east. 


The Baker & Taylor Company, of New York, have issued 
pamphelt No. 2 of the Librarian Help series. It is an anno- 
tated list of books relating to Spain, Cuba, and naval history 
and science. The pamphiet is well arranged, complete, and 
timely. 


Ginn & Comgeny have secured a new northern Illinois 
agent in Supt. Hisey, of Council Bluffs, lowa. Mr. Hisey is 
succeeded by Prin. Hayden, of the high school. 


The May number of “The International Studio” consists 
of about seventy-five pages, and is profusely illustrated. The 
four supplements are: “ From the Water Color,” by Henri 
Harpignies; “ Study of Trees,” by the same artist; “ David,” 
by Heywood Sumner, and “ An Auto-Lithograph,” by Armand 
Rassenfosse. Frederick Lees contributes a critical sketch 
of Henri Harpignies, with ten illustrations; and Gleeson 
White begins a series of articles on “ The Work of Heywood 
Sumner,” with an account of his Sgraffite Decoration. The 
Swedish painter and etcher, Anders Zorn, is treated by Carl G. 
Laurin, whose article is fully illustrated. Part I. of “ Modern 
Domestic Architecture,” the work of Mr. Ernest Newton, 
contains nine illustrations, and Fernand Klanopff writes on 
“Some Artists at Liége.” 


The passenger department of the Hudson river day line of 
steamers issues an attractive booklet of seventy-five pages, re- 
printing the verse that has appeared from time to time in their 
daily programs. The fine boats, “ Albany” and “ New York,” 
have carried many teachers, who may be glad to have a copy. 
Write to passenger department of the Hudson River Day Line, 
Desbrosses street pier, New York city. 


An attractive little ne folder of text-books and supple- 
mentary readers is issued by the University Publishing Com- 
pany, 43-47 East Tenth street, New York. 


Several changes have been made in the time table of the Penn- 
sylvania railroad for the N. E. A. trains to Washington. The 
table appears on another page. 


The firm of Hathaway & Atkinson, general school supplies 
and apparatus, has been changed to Atkinson & Meutzer. 
Their address is as before Wabash avenue and Randolph street, 
Chicago. 

A. L. Bemis of Worcester, Mass., has just produced a line of 
benches, tables, and the like, for manual training schools. This 
line is in use in the Worcester Manual Training school. 


A list of views in natural colors is issued by the Photochrom 
Company, Detroit, Mich. The views include photographs taken 
in all parts of the world. 


A filter for schools is manufactured by the Geo. L. Squier Manu- 
facturing Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and described in their recently 
issued catalogue. The filters are made of various sizes, to 
accommodate the number of pupils to be supplied. 


The spring, 1898, catalogue of the Copley Prints includes re- 
productions of notable paintings publicly and privately owned in 
America, also of the mural decorations in the new Library of 
Congress at Washington, the Boston public library, and other 
public buildings. Curtis & Cameron, of Boston, Mass., are the 
publishers. 


The Progressive Reading and Number Study charts, manu- 
factured by the Central School Supply House, Chicago, IIL, are 
fully described and illustrated in a recently issued booklet. The 
lessons comprise a course in elementary reading, word-building, 
phonic drill, patriotism, color, time, money, art, thought, primary 
science, and numbers. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Mr. E. E. Smith, whose retirement from the 
post of Southern manager of D. C. Heath & Co., has been 
noted in these columns, was for many years a professor in the 

niversity of Kentucky, and the State Industrial University 
of Indiana. He has been with D. C. Heath & Co. since 1887, 
first in Chicago, and then in Atlanta. He is the president of 
the Georgia division of the Travelers’ Protective Association 
of America—a healthy and flourishing organization. His 
progressiveness and enterprise have made him extremely pop- 
ular with all his friends. 


The University Publishing Company have taken on a new 
man for Greater New York, Mr. George C. Field. This is the 
first venture Mr. Field has made in the school-book business, 
but he has been so popular and successful in everything he has 
undertaken that he is sure to be successful in his new line of 
work. He is a man who should make friends wherever he 
goes, and we congratulate the University Publishing Company 
in securing such an excellent addition to their corps of repre- 
sentatives. 
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Middleport, N. Y.—The contract for heating and ventilating 
has been let to the Northcott Company for $1,000. 


Miss Mary Proctor, daughter of the late Richard A. Proc- 
tor, the famous astronomer, is preparing for Messrs. Potter 
& Putnam Company a book entitled “ Stories of Starland.” 
which will be published in the spring. Miss Proctor was for 
many years the constant companion of her father in his as- 
tronomical work, and so is well qualified for her task. She 
has lectured in New York about fifty times, under the auspices 
of the board of education. She has also lectured in Philadel- 
phia, Boston, London, Toronto, and many other large cities 
of the world. 


Last year three million of the Holden patent book-covers 
were in the hands of the children of the United States in the 
free text-book schools. The Holden factory runs every work- 
ing day in the year, and is doing a large business. 

“ Pedant or Sage?” is the title of an attractive folder just 
sent out by the Lehigh Valley raidroad. It gives an account 
of the road’s special tacilities for a trip to the N. E. A. meet- 
ings at Washington—the equipment, train service, scenic at- 
tractions, and the like. 


The numerous friends of Mr. James Cowan, of the Milton 
Bradley Company, will be happy to learn that he is on the road 
to recovery, and soon expects to be in harness again. 


The attention of school officers and school boards is called 
to the Bolles Revolving Sash Company, American Tract Soci- 
ety building, this city. No building will be complete without 
the Bolles sash at every window. It is the simplest sash in- 
vented, and adds to the health and comfort of any building in 
which it is used. Mr. Frank C. Kohart, the manager, will be 
happy to send descriptive circulars, etc., upon request. 


Now that the season is approaching for teachers and school 
officers to take their summer vacation to Europe, a traveler’s 
cheque of the American Express Company can be strongly re- 
commended. For this purpose, there is nothing more handy 
and economical than those cheques, and if one uses them once 
he will never travel without them again. The company issues 
also sight-drafts on any part of the United States or Europe. 


Teachers and school officers in visiting N. Y. should bear in 
mind that the St. Denis hotel is centrally located to almost all the 
educational school publishers and school-supply companies; is 
the most beautiful part of the city, with easy reach of places 
of amusement and leading dry goods stores, etc., and is con- 
ducted on the European plan, where accomomdations can be 
secured at most reasonable prices. The St. Denis is one of 
the oldest and leading hotels in New York city, and its 
cuisine and dining-rooms cannot be excelled. 


In making up the supply-list, officers should remember that 
the A. P. W. Paper Co. manufactures the best paper and most 
satisfactory fixtures. It has its headquarters at Albany, and 
branches at Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, and San Francisco. 
For further particulars, address the main office at Albany, or 
any of the branch offices. 


The new 1808 catalogue of the Acme Stationery and Paper 
Co. iis now ready to be sent to any teacher who asks for it. 
This company hase been manufacturing for years tablets and 
school papers. They make everything that is necessary for 
school stationery, and supply some of the largest cities in the 
country with their goods. They were the first manufacturers 
in the field to give the teachers Quincy Practice Paper, which 
is known from Maine to California. They have a number 
of new things this year, and it will pay every teacher to send 
to them for their new school catalogue. Their office is North 
oth street and Wythe avenue, Brooklyn, N, Y. 


The chief objection to the free text-book law has been the 
transferring of soiled books from one pupil to another. This 
has been commented upon and thought over considerably by 
boards of education throughout the United States. It has, 
until within the last few years, been considered an obstacle 
to the passing of free text-book laws; but that is now of the 
past. The use of the Holden Book Cover, which is placed on 
the book before it is given to the next scholar, causes 
the book to be transferred in practically a new condition, be- 
sides being absolutely clean. his also lessens the chances of 
spreading contagious diseases among the scholars, at the same 
time teaching them care and neatness of public property. All 
the soiling and filth of a year’s wear is placed on the cover, 
which cover is replaced by a fresh, clean one before the book 
is again transferred. One cover thus receives the soiling of the 
year, instead of the book itself. Hundreds of school boards 
have availed themselves of this economical and hygienical 
method of protecting their text-books. 


Boston, Mass.—The committee on education of the Massa- 
chusetts state federation recently sent out a list of questions 
concerning school books and sanitary methods. One large 
city federation replies that the readers are used from five to 
eight years, and the geographies, arithmetics, grammars, and 
spellers, four years, on an average. No regular means of dis- 
infection of the books is employed, though, in one ward, sul- 
phur baths have occasionally been given them; and if the books 
have been subjected to infectious diseases, they are burned. 
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Death of Mr. Joh n Keyritcn. 


Mr. John Keynton, a trusted representative of the University 
Publishing Company, New York city, died May 26, of heart 
failure. He was a man of scholarly attainments, very sympa- 
thetic and popular, and in the prime of life. He was the au- 
thor of several popular songs, including “There’s Another 
Bright Star for Old Glory” and “Cuba Shall Be Free.” 
Services were held Sunday afternoon, and the interment was 
at Poughkeepsie. 


Typewriters in Chicago Schools. 


Chicago, Il].—Prin. W. E. Watt, of the Graham school, 
who has several Densmore typewriters in use in his school, 
and who has used them extensively in teaching English, says 
of the typewriter: “Its educative value is greater, in propor- 
tion to its cost, than that of any other device now used in the 
public schools ior the teaching of any branch.” 


School Desks. 


Albany, N. Y.—The state prison commission has decided that 
hereafter all desks and seats for public schools of municipali- 
ties must be purchased from the state prison department. It 
is expected that this law will soon be applied to rural schools. 
The desks will be manufactured at Auburn prison. The kind 
of desks to be made has not yet been determined. 


The Typewriter in the Public Schools. 


The use of the typewriter in the public schools, as a part of 
the education of the pupils, is now receiving the earnest atten- 
tion of instructors. It has already been made a part of the cur- 
riculum of high schools, and its further and general introduc- 
tion in public schools is being favorably considered. It has 
been found that the typewriter is recognized as a valuable aid 
in the teaching of correct spelling, punctuation, the proper use 
of capital letters, and clear and concise forms of expression. 

The illustration on this page shows a class of fifty using the 
Blickensderfer typewriter in evening high school No. 2, Brook- 
lyn, of which Mr. Edward Bush is principal. 

The keyboard used on the Blickensderfer is very simple in 
arrangement, so that a working knowledge can be acquired in 
a few hours. 

In forty minutes, the class shown in the illustration took 
down on the machine, from dictation, most of an editorial col- 
umn from a New York daily paper, after not more than twelve 
hours’ instruction and practice. 
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Floor Dressing. 


The Anti-Dust floor dressing described in the October school 
Board number has n used successfully in nineteen different 
towns in Wisconsin in the public schools. The recommendations 
of the principals and teachers, reprinted in the booklet of the 
company, show the hearty indorsement of those who have tried 
5 ‘_ (J. H. Harris, 6co Grand avenue, Milwaukee, 
is. 





The Century Atlas. 


The Century Company has come to be the home of standard 
works of reference in the English language. Their fine series 
of such works, prepared with the utmost care by the most emi- 
nent authorities, is aptly supplemented by the recently-issued 
“Century Atlas of the World.” It has been prepared under 
the superintendence of Benjamin E. Smith, A.M., managing 
editor of the “ Century Dictionary,” and editor of the “ Cen- 
tury Cyclopedia of Names.” In these three works, which have 
been prepared at a labor which is almost incalculable, Mr. 
Smith has raised for himself a monument of which any man 
might be proud. 


The impression given by the new atlas is one of complete- 
ness;—as though the final word in that line had been said— 
at least for a long time to come. Not that the maps of the 
world will not change, but as a model of the atlasmakers’ art, 
this volume seems to say that there is nothing more beyond. 


The atlas contains 117 double-page maps. It is interna- 
tional in its character, giving space in proportion to area to all 
countries alike. This necessitates, in many cases, giving two 
or more maps to a state or country. For instance, the state 
of New York has three double-page maps—one on the south- 
ern part, one on the northern and eastern parts, and one on the 
western part. The maps are abreast of the times, with the 
political divisions appropriately designated, and small towns 
and villages in type that is legible to almost any eye. Two 
monster indexes complete the volume—one of the towns, 
cities, rivers, mountains, etc., of the United States, and the 
other of the same divisions in foreign countries. ag Century 
Company, New York. Price,, cloth, $12.50; full sheep, $15.00.) 





(The list of “ Books Under Way” will be found on page VIII. 
of the Traveling Supplement sent out with this number opposite 
page 667.) 





Class in Typewriting. Evening High School No. 2, Brooklyn. 





Mr. Edward Bush, Principal. 
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Concerning Teachers’ Pensions. 


A Reply to Professor L. Seeley. 
By Bayard B. Nichols, Milford, Pa. 


In The School Journal of March 5, Prof. Seeley at- 
tempts to show that tlhe weakness of any teachers’ mu- 
tual benefit association, so far devised, lies in “‘ the in- 
adequacy of the probable income to meet the probable 
outgo.” ‘The statistics offered are instructive and val- 
uable. His argument for state pensions to teachers 
is less secure against criticism. 


_ The national appetite for pensions grows. It is both 
infectious and contagious. Already it manifests the 
symptoms of a dangerous national disease. Prof. See- 


ley suggests broadly that as between soldiers and teach- 
ers the latter have a superior claim to pension support. 
This is advanced ground. It indicates enthusiasm. 
But the scarred veterans still living, and the widows of 
the dead, are to be congratulated that this view is not 
widely shared. The taxpaying public is glad to care 
for its disabled soldiers, or their widows; less would dis- 
grace us. But it is hardly in temper to accept so radi- 
cal an extension, or perversion, of the pension principle 
as Prof. Seeley suggests. 

Why ought a state to pension its teachers? Eight 
reasons are specified. Are they conclusive? 

1. Because they are state officers. 

Here, certainly, is a conclusive reason for pensioning 
teachers. In some mysterious way the fact of their 
official connection with the business of the state raises 
them above the privileges of their fellows, and gives 
them a lien on the state treasury. This idea is unique, 
and, if a precedent is established by the teachers, can be 
trusted to spread rapidly. But it has a strong flavor of 
discriminating legislation, and might leave a bad taste 
in the taxpayer’s mouth. When this official fund is 
fairly established, multiply the tax levy by ten. And still 
some may have difficulty in determining just why the 
mere fact of a person’s employment by the state entitles 
him to a pension. 

2. Because they are inadequately paid. 

This is true. In general, teachers’ salaries have little 
relation to the importance, the quantity, or the quality, 
of the work required. But suppose this is so; suppose 
that the average monthly salary of male teachers in the 
United States is only $47.39, and that of female teach- 
ers, $40.24. Is this any conclusive reason for 
keeping him shabby during the best years of his life, 
and doling out a compensating gratuity when he is least 
able to make a profitable use of it? I have an heretical 
notion that a better way weuld be to pay teachers a fair 
salary as soon as they earn it, and then let them shift 
for themselves, as others do. Having done its duty, 
the state cannot be held to be under further obligation. 
Why not change the line of attack, and ask for salaries 
that will insure a reasonably provident teacher against 
a dependent old age? Every argument advanced in 
favor of pensions is an argument against the present 
payment of larger salaries. Teachers can scarcely ex- 
pect both. 

aii Because the duties of their profession unfit them for other 
Cauings, 

Here is another conclusive reason for pensioning 
teachers, and the recognition of its propriety will 
hasten the time when pensions will be universal. Cler- 
gymen, editors, lawyers, physicians, artists, authors— 
these professions eminently qualify men for.a variety 
of vocations, any one of which would be equally remun- 
erative! Just so. And why should not his profession 
unfit him for any other? If he is a fit teacher, he will 
be satisfied, happy, to have made some slight progress 
in a profession of paramount importance, full of possi- 
bilities and power. It is the make-shift teacher, worry- 
ing through a few distasteful terms, to prepare for a 
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“ suitable ” profession, or a suitable husband, who tends 
to lower our professional standard. Is this reason suffi- 
cient?’ 

4. Because its (the state’s) own self-interest demands it. 

Such a recognition would attract more teachers, lead 
them to better prepare themselves, and hold them 
longer to the service. Probably this is true. The 
prospect of a pension at the end of a given term of ser- 
vice is enticing, and might tend to improve the per- 
sonnel of the profession. This would be a distinct ad- 
vantage. Still, the premise is false. It is a settled prin- 
ciple that a present good will tempt where a future re. 
ward will not. The problem is not how to hold teach- 
ers in their positions; most of them are anxious to stay, 
The vital question is: How can the professional stand- 
ard be raised? Is it not evident to Prof. Seeley that the 
surest, speediest way to accomplish this is to raise sal- 
aries at once to a point where they will attract enough 
of the best, and at the same time raise the admission re- 
quirements to such a point that poor material would be 
rigidly excluded. Prove the dignity of the profession. 
Make it so honorable and lucrative that positions in it 
will be coveted. Good teachers will not be in a hurry 
to resign. 

5. Because it will tend to make changes fewer, and the tenure 
of the teacher’s office more permanent. 

6. Because it would raise the standard of the fitness of 
teachers, for the state would be more careful as to whom it 
admits to the profession. 

Reasons five and six are nearly covered by reason 
four. But why would a pension system induce greater 
care in the selection of teachers than an original stand- 
ard of admission so high that only good material could 
get in? Is the state primarily interested in paying out 
money, or is it vitally and firfally concerned in seeing 
to it that the personnel of its educators, physically, men- 
tally, and morally, is as high as, or higher than, that of 
any other profession? If we have the courage to face 
the naked truth without blushing, we know that every 
year much splendid material declines to enter the pro- 
fession of public school teaching because it is an under- 
paid and undervalued occupation. , 

7. Because it would remove much of care and anxiety from the 
teacher, and allow him to devote his whole soul to the interests 
which the state has committed to his care. 

This would be a step in the right direction. By all 
means, relieve the teacher of anxiety. But is there any 
way of proving that this prospect of a pension would 
relieve anxiety any more certainly than the regular re- 
ceipt of a comfortable salary? Is it likely that the ex- 
pectation of a remote quantity will make present con- 
cern about the rusty coat, the doctor’s bills, or the 
mortgage, any less painful? A bird in the hand has a 
substantial advantage of being negotiable. One dollar 
now is worth two, twenty years later. Why keep back 
a part of the price? There is, also, the remote contin- 
gency that the teacher might die. 

8. Because it is an act of simple justice. 

Let us discover, if we can, where the present injustice 
lies. Is not a teacher’s contract an entirely voluntary 
matter? Did Prof. Seeley ever hear of a teacher being 
drafted, or kidnapped by a press-gang crew? The sup- 
ply of applicants is still ample. Next fall, thousands of 
teachers, old and new, will be eager to have a share in 
this “ injustice,” and some will be bitterly disappointed 
because there is not enough of it to go around. Ifa 
state, or a district, makes good the provisions of its con- 
tract, freely entered into, has it not been absolutely 
just? Justice is a beautiful thing, until its application 
involves an injustice to an innocent third person. 

Let us get down on solid ground, and face the facts 
as they are. I am opposed to pensions to teachers be- 
cause: 


1. The idea of a civil pension list is repugnant. 

2. Because a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

3. Because teachers, as others, have a right to what they have 
earned, when they have earned it. 

4. Because pensions would not improve the personnel of the 
profession as effectively as high salaries paid promptly. 

5. Because it is wiser and more economical to pay good teach- 
ers well at the start, than to overpay poor teachers at the end. 
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How far shall we swing the “scholarship” pendu- 
lum? When the beginning was made in establishing 
normal schools the course of study was a very mod- 
erate one; gradually the course has been extended 
until in Massachusetts no one can enter a normal 
school who is not a graduate of ahigh school. Is this 
wise or otherwise ? Hear Dr. Arnold who began his 
great career seventy years ago last August : 

“What I want is a man who isa Christian and a 
gentleman, an active man, and one who has common 
sense and understands boys. I do not so much care 
about scholarship, as he will have immediately under 
him the lowest forms (grades) of the schools. . 
If one must give way, I prefer activity of mind and 
an interest in his work to high scholarship; for the 
one may be had far more easily than the other.” 


The first normal school in the state of New York 
had for its early pupils those who had been teachers 
and who gave promise of being good teachers; the 
various town superintendents exerted themselves to 
pick these out and urge them to attend the school. 
The second school, at Oswego, was composed in the 
same way. The wonderful success of the graduates 
of these two schools was owing to their possessing 
the qualifications Dr. Arnold named as essential : 
“Common sense,” “understands boys,” “agentleman,” 
“activity of mind,” “an interest in his work.” Is this 
the aim of the normal schools of the various states at 
this time ? A state superintendent of New York ex- 
pressed himself some years ago on this point thus: 
“The normal schools have become too much like 
academies.” 


Two changes have come about since normal schools 
were established: 1. Scholarship has risen ; boys and 
girls at sixteen years of age now know as much as 
they did at eighteen in former years; they can enter 
the normal school earlier. But the pupils in those 
years if not so well qualified in studies, had more 
“commonsense,” “activity of mind,” and “understood 
boys,’—having most of them been engaged in teach- 
ing. 2. The teachers in those early days, in the 
normal schools, were appointed because of their skill ; 
how is it now? The story is a painful one. A former 
principal of anormal school inalettersays, “ 
school is evidently immortal or it never could have 
stood the deadly assaults made on it in the faculty 
appointments.” 








This leads to the question, Is it not about time for 
the pendulum to swing the other way, and make 
teaching skill the test? That is what was done in the 
days of our best estate in education. David P. Page 
would hardly pass an examination for a first-grade 
certificate in the state of New York. Yet the vice- 
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president of Union college, the late Bishop Alonzo 
Potter, father of Bishop H. C. Potter, after a half 
hour’s conversation with him, felt assured he was the 
man to put at the head of that “ doubtful experiment,” 
as it was termed, the Albany Normal school. And the 
selection was found to be an eminently wise one. 





Suppose we should test the scholarship of a number 
of our really great educators where would they be 
landed? Take Greenwood, of Kansas City; Col. 
Parker, of Chicago; Supt. Jasper, of New York; 
Mowry, of Boston; Powell, of Washington; Glenn, 
of Jacksonville; Jones, of Cleveland; Hinsdale, of 
Ann Arbor; Dutton, of Brookline ; Carroll, of Wor- 
cester, as types of men who would assuredly know a 
good teacher when they saw him teaching and put 
them to the scholarship test and they wouldnot make 
a wonderful showing. What is true of them is true of 
many thousands who have hard work to get a third- 
grade certificate. Here is food for thought. 





Prof, S. M. Inglis. 


Springfield, I1l—Prof. S. M. Inglis, state superintendent 
of public instruction, died June 1, at Kenosha, Wisconsin. He 
was born in Marietta, Pa., in 1838, and had lived in Illinois 
since 1856. 


The School at Sleepy Hollow. 


Last month The School Journal published an illustrated ac- 
count of the old Sleepy Hollow school-house, made famous 
by Washington Irving. The statement was made that the 
trustees had been trying to sell the building for a saloon, but 
that the sale had been temporarily stayed by State Supt. 
Skinner. Since then, word has been received that the old Irv- 
ing desk, which was specially mentioned as having been care- 
fully preserved for many years, has been chopped up for fire- 
wood at the instigation of the trustees. 

It is time that the teachers come to the rescue, and save this 
old building, in memory of our beloved Irving, who so often 
entered its doors. One hundred dollars will save the landmark. 
Ten dollars have already been subscribed. Ninety dollars 
more are needed. Prompt response from all quarters of the 
country is hoped for. Address all contributions to the editor 
of The School Journal. Receipts will be acknowledged in these 
columns. Are you ready to help us? Do not delay. No mat- 
ter how small the contribution, it will help to swell the fund 
and aid in the preservation of the Irving landmark. All 
should be in the hands of the editor before July 15. 
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Boston High School Teachers Ask Increased Pay 


Boston, Mass.—The women assistants in the high schools 
have followed up the movement in Chicago with a petition 
to the board of education for better pay. They point out that 
the men and the women in the high schools are working the 
same number of hours, on the same program, and for the 
same ends. “ Men,” they say, “ begin their work in the high 
schools on a salary of $1,470; women, doing the same work, 
on a salary of $972—a difference of $504. Men receive as their 
highest rate $3,060; women, doing the same work, $1,620— 
a difference of $1,440.” They go on to show by their figures 
that a man who has had no experience whatever is rated as the 
equal of a woman of fifteen years’ experience or more. Some 
women will have taught twenty years before receiving what a 
man has for his second year of service. A telling argument 
in their favor is the following: ‘In cotton manufactures in 
Great Britain, women’s pay is sixty per cent. of men’s; in 
Germany, fifty-nine per cent.; in the United States, it is seventy 
- cent. Yet, the maximum pay of high school assistants in 

oston is only fifty-three per cent. of that paid to men in simi- 
lar positions.\ The women do not ask for an equalization of 
salaries; they ask that there be an annual increase for eight 
years of $96, an increase for the ninth year of $60, and that 
the maximum for the tenth and subsequent years be fixed at 


1,800. 

Last year, the committee on salaries of the board was in 
favor of an increase such as is asked for. A long list of 
names, including many of the most prominent people in the 
city, has been presented to the board, endorsing the petition of 
the teachers. 


Cadet Teachers. 


West Des Moines, Iowa.—The board of education has de- 
cided to inaugurate the policy of electing six cadet teachers, 
annually, for service in the schools of the city. These teachers 
will be graduates of the high school or other institution, young 
women who are ambitious to become teachers, and competent 
persons, who are able to teach, but have not had experience 
or training. The six cadets for the ensuing year have already 
been selected. 

The board has decided to employ these teachers at a mini- 
mum salary. Two of them will be placed under the direction 
of one of the experienced teachers of the schools, and while 
doing as good work as the ordinary teacher, will have the 
advantage of the superintendence of an older and experienced 
teacher to guide and aid them. Some of the former teachers 
will be put in charge of two rooms, for instance, and given 
two of these cadet assistants. Thus, the older teacher will be- 
come a superiniendent on a small scale, and the pupils will 
have the attention of three teachers, instead of one. 

Educators to whom reference of the matter has been made 
say that it will result to the great benefit of the teachers and 
the schools. The district will always have on hand a supply 
of properly-fitted teachers acquainted from the beginning with 
the methods of these schools, and whose services will be inval- 
uable. Vacancies can then be filled from the city’s own teach- 
ers, without drawing on the best strength of other sections of 
the state. 

Prizes for Essays. 


Utica, N. Y.—An interesting essay contest among the teach- 
ers of the public schools was decided last week. Twenty-one 
essays were entered, and Supt. Griffith awarded the following 

rizes: $25 to Miss Effie J. Hemmens, who wrote on “ The 

tory in Early Education”; $15 as a second pas. to Miss 
Laura M. Jenks, whose subject was “ The Use of Kindergarten 
Methods in Primary Grades.” The judge of this group of es- 
says was Amalie Hofer, editor of the Chicago “ Kindergarten 
Magazine.” Miss A. Derfla Howes and Miss Alice C. King, 
who wrote on “ Decoration of School-Rooms,” were ea 
awarded $20, and $15 was awarded to Miss Mary G. Lathrop 
for an essay on “ Co-ordination of the Home and School.” 
Supt. Balliet, of Springfield, Mass., was the judge. A prize 
of $55 was presented to Prin. H. E. Reed for an essay on 
“Child Study.” Supt. Carroll, of Worcester, Mass., was the 


judge. 
Salaries in Salt Lake City. 


Salt Lake City, Utah.—The grade teachers of the city recent- 
ly met to consider a proposed reduction in their sdiesiee by 
the school board. About 125 women were present, and four 
men principals. One of the women demanded the ejectment 
of the four men, and amid great confusion they left. They 
were called back, however, and after some discussion, resolu- 
tions were drawn up and sent to the board. The resolutions, 
in protesting against the reduction, say that the teachers have 
sustained several cuts in the past five years, and they find that 
the former salaries are not easily restored; that if the board 
runs out of money for the last half month, the teachers will 
offer their services free. 


Flag Day in Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Supt. Brooks has issued a circular letter 
to principals, to arouse enthusiasm in the celebration of Flag 
day, June 14, in commemoration of the acceptance of the flag 
by Congress, June 14, 1777. For six years the day has been 
observed in the schoels, and the story of Betsy Ross, and how 
she made the flag, told over and over again. The old home 
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of Betsy Ross is still standing, at 239 Arch street, Philadelphi 
and her grave is in Mount Moriah cemetery. The ger 
be celebrated with patriotic stories and songs, essays, and ora- 


tions. 
Progress in Newark Schools. 


The school year in Newark, N. J., draws to a close with a 
record which cannot fail to be a source of satisfaction to alj 
concerned. The new course of study, with which the year 
began, is being slowly, but thoroughly, mastered by’ the 
teachers. The underlying thought of the new course is, real- 
ity; the child is to be led to develop naturally, under the proper 
environment. Artificial conditions are, as far as possible, re- 
moved. Everything done must have an object which the 
child can understand and apply, not in the future, but now, 
In all the studies this has been the fundamental principle. 
Based on the broadest pedagogy, the Newark schools are tak- 
ang fone strides forward. 

uring the past year many\measures have been incorporated 
into the school system that have already had most beneficial 
effects, and will continue to be of great service to the schools. 
The record of the year is one of which Supt. Gilbert is justly 
proud. He thus recounts the important measures of the year: 

“ Supplying the schools with an abundance of good reading 
matter; placing the appointment and promotion of teachers 
on a civil service basis; placing the promotion and gradation 
of children upon rational grounds; the adoption of a new 
course of study, based upon recognized cy ical and ped- 
agogical principles; the introduction of the ialvemesten sys- 
tem and the establishment of twenty-four kindergartens; plac- 
ing the primary schoolsandkindergartens under competent spe- 
cial supervision; the beginning of the erection of the new high 
school building; the appeal of the common council for funds 
with which to supply the needed school buildings; the reduc- 
tion of the number of children per teacher in the primary 
grades; the introduction of manual training for boys, and 
sewing for girls, in the grammar schools; preliminary steps 
toward the establishment of an ungraded school; the organiza- 
tion of parents’ associations for co-operation with the schools.” 


Massachusetts Attendance Laws. 


The new law regulating attendance and truancy in Massachu- 
setts, recently introduced in the legislature, is framed with 
much care. It was submitted to the judges of the several 
courts, to school committees, superintendents of schools, and 
truant officers throughout the state, to county commissioners 
and officers of truant schools, and to numerous friends of ed- 
ucation and philanthropy besides. These furnished comments 
and criticisms, which formed the basis for new features incor- 
porated in the bill. 

Secretary Frank A. Hill, in his report to the state board of 
education, thus summarizes the important new particulars: 

Ae It makes the minimum schooling eight months, instead 
of six. 

2. “It drops the compulsory age from eight to seven. 

3. “It requires the pupils’ attendance, unless excused, all 
of the time during the compulsory years. 

4. “It sweeps away by-laws—those old hindrances to the 
execution of the law, not to say mysteries to persons unac- 
quainted with their origin, growth, and decadence. 

5. “It removes that bar to its execution in small towns— 
the tax of two dollars a week for the board of the truant in the 
county school. 

6. “It provides for a state attendance officer to co-operate 
with, and, upon occasion, to supplement the local attendance 
officers. 

7. “It makes the truant schools state instead of county 
schools, calls them parental schools, and not truant, and 
favors a better classification and treatment of their pupils. 

8. “In general, the measure is framed on the theory, that it 
is wiser to spend a little more money and energy in securing 
the steady schooling of the young than a great deal more 
money and energy in guarding against the paupers, the hood- 
lums, and the criminals that are recruited far more freely from 
the unschooled, the ignorant, and the idle, than from the 
schooled, the intelligent, and the industrious.” 


State Aid for Country High Schools. 


Providence, R. I.—A bill was “railroaded” though the last 
legislature which will have a widespread effect on the state’s 
educational system. Its object is “to secure a more uniform 
high standard in the public schools of the state.” To do this 
the bill, which becomes a law July 1, provides that any town 
maintaining a high school having a course of study approved by 
the state board of education shall be entitled to $20 annually 
from the state, for each pupil in average attendance for the first 
twenty-five pupils, and $10 for each pupil in attendance for the 
second twenty-five pupils. Any town not maintaining a high 
school, which shall make provision for sending its pupils to a 
high school approved by the state board shall be entitled to re- 
ceive aid on the same conditions. This practically assumes for 
the state half the cost of supporting the country high schools. 

The bill also provides that no teacher shall be employed in 
any of these schools who does not have a certificate of authority 
from tne state board. These certificates will be'given after ex- 
amination or after teachers have worked in the state for three 
years, upon recommendation from the school committee of 
the town in which they have taught for the greater part of the 
time. 
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New York City. 


Vacation and Evening Schools, 


At the Manhattan-Bronx board meeting Wednesday the 
superintendents recommended the opening of ten vacation 
schools, beginning July 11, and to continue until Aug. 19. 
The schools will be located in P. S. 1, Oliver and Henry 
streets; P. S. 7, 60 Crystie street; P. S. 13, 239 East Houston 
street; P. S. 30, 230 East 88th street; P. S. 34, 108 Broome 
street; P. S. 121, 229 East to2d street; P. S. 16, 210 East 13th 
street; P. S. 14, 225 East 27th street; P. S. 102, 150 First ave- 
nue; P. S. 127. 515 West 37th street. ; 

Ten principals, at $4.00 a day, fifty experienced teachers, at 
$2.00 a day, and 150 junior teachers, at $1.00 a day, will be em- 
ployed, the total cost being estimated at $9,300. Last year 
5,703 pupils attended these schools. 

“The courses of study will include industrial work, nature 
study, English literature for children, music and drawing, and 
kindergarten. ¥ ; see ; 

All the schools will be mixed, receiving children from 5 to 
13 years old. ; 

The superintendents recommend that no one be appointed 
teacher in a vacation school who does not hold a regular day- 
school license. The time spent by junior teachers will be 
counted on their probationary year in the regular schools. 
Anyone having had five years’ successful experience may ap- 
ly for principalship, and any normal-school graduate and any 
high-school graduate of one year’s experience may apply for 
the position of assistant. 


MANUAL TRAINING REPORT, 


Dr. James P. Haney, supervisor of manual. training, sub- 
mitted his annual report, in which he says that grades 1 A, 1 B, 
and 2A are now up to the manual in this new work. ork- 
shps have been increased from 10 to 13 during the year; 2 in 
addition are now “‘.. 7 ready for teachers, and six more 
will soon be ready. e supply of workshop teachers is 
below the demand. Dr. Haney recommends that the special 
teachers of drawing, now in the system, be made regular mem- 
bers of the want training staff, and that new workshops be 
fitted up as centers, wherever possible, to which pupils from 
the upper grades in several different schools may be sent. 

The borough board voted, 10 to 4, to pay the salaries of cen- 
tral board officials, as requested by that board, for the months 
of March, April, and May. The salaries aggregate $15,285.89. 

A special meeting of the board was called for the next 
Wednesday, to hear the roport of Mr. Burlingham’s special 
committee, appointed to draft a new salary schedule. 

The superintendents recommend the appointment of the fol- 
lowing-named as evening school principals for the year 1898- 


New York evening high school, Samuel P. Ayres; Harlem 
evening high school, Edwin A. Page; East Side evening high 
school, Wm. C. Hess; Evening high school for women, Mary 
E. Tate; Junior evening school for males, P. S. 1, Bryan 
J. Reilly; P. S. 2, females, Millicent Baum; P. S. 4, senior 
female, Rufena A. Cregen; P. S. 7, junior male, Albert Shiels; 
P. S. 8, female, Lottie A. Norcott; P. S. 13, senior female, 
Alice V. Parle; P. S. 16, junior male, James A. Thornton; P. 
S. 17, junior and senior female, Janet C. Bennett; P. S. 19, 
junior female, Margaret J. Brangan; P. S. 23, senior female, 
Mary A. Magovern; P. S. 22, junior male, Philip H. Gruenen- 
thal; P. S. 25, junior male,Charles H. Hartman; P. S.32, junior 
male, James C. Byrnes; P. S. 30, junior male, John F. Condon; 
P. S. 40, junior male, Joseph G. Furey; P. S. 43, senior male, 
Henry J. Heideness; P. S. 45, senior women, Charlotte Ecker; 
P. S. 49, junior and senior female, Ellie A. Conklin; P. S. 54, 
junior male, John T. Nicholson; P. S. 57, senior female, Lizzie 
T. Spafford; P. S. 58, senior male, James M. Kieran; P. S. 
50, senior female, Kate Van Wagenen; P. S. 62, junior and 
senior male and female, Bernard Cronson; P. S. 71, junior 
female, Eliz. M. McArdle; P. S. 74, senior male, John Doty; 

. S. 77, junior male, Frank A. Schmidt; P. S. 83, senior 
male, Jerome A. O’Connell; P. S. 93, junior and senior female, 
Agnes M. Dunne. 

The special committee on training schools reported that such 
a school could be carried on in the school building at 119th 
and 120th streets, Second and Third avenues, next school year 
for $54,600, or that four training-school classes could be estab- 
lished elsewhere for $5,000. The report was referred to the 
finance committee. 


The Higher Grade Licenses and Promotions. 


In an interview, Saturday, Mr. Burlingham, chairman of the 
Manhattan-Bronx committee on teachers, informed a School 
Journal representative that the borough school board would 
undoubtedly take into consideration Supt. Maxwell’s teachers’ 
license No. 2 and the license for assistant to principal in mak- 
ing promotions. ; 

The plan of the teachers’ committee is now to give each male 
assistant a salary of $1,080 for the first two years of service 
after the probationary year. The salary is then increased to 
$1,120 for the third and fourth years’ service. At the end of 
the fourth year,ateacher who takes a year’s course in pedagogy 
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or passes Supt. Maxwell’s examination may secure license No. 
2. Holders of this license will be given at once a large in- 
crease in salary, making it something over $1,500. There will 
then be a pen: Beene increase during four years, when license 
for assistant to principal may be applied for, which, if secured, 
will bring another large increase in salary. 

The plan is elastic, however, so that teachers having had 
more years of service than the minimum required for the two 
higher licenses, may, on poop! these licenses, receive at 
once the salary under them called for by their years of service; 
that is, a teacher having seven years’ experience and license 
No. 2 will get considerably more than one having four years’ 
experience and the same license, and so on. 


Male Assistants Propose a Salary Schedule. 


At'a special meeting of the Male Assistant Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Thursday, a salary schedule for Manhattan-Bronx, pre- 
pared by the board of direction, was approved, and ordered to 
be presented to the committee on teachers of the borough 
school board, which is revising the present schedule. The pro- 
posed schedule provides for a probationary salary of $720 for 
one year; for $1,080 for the first year’s salary as regular teacher 
with a regular annual increase thereafter of $120 for nine years, 
making the tenth year’s salary $2,160. Assistants to princi- 

Is are given $2,500. A committee consisting of Messrs. 

oyle, Darling, Fleming, Lambert, and Hoxie, was appointed 
to present the proposed schdeule. A majority of the associa- 
po is understood to oppose all examinations for increase in 
salary. 


Supt. Maxwell Granting Licenses. 


City Supt. Maxwell has issued about seventy temporary 
teachers’ licenses No. 1, or grade B, since the minimum re- 
quirements were made law by the central board. These licenses 
are issued under the poomeese of the charter, and without 
formal examination of applicants. They are issued mostly to 

tsons outside New York city. A license No. 2, or grade A, 

as been issued to Orry H. Hoag, of Brooklyn. 


Examinations for Entrance to the High Schools. 


Pupils, not from the public schools, wishing to enter the 
New York city high schools, will be examined June 13, 14, and 
15 at the high school buildings, beginning at 2:30 o’clock. 

he subjects are arithmetic, geography, United States history, 
English grammar, reading, spelling, and writing. 


An Examination for Examiners June 13. 


A competitive examination for appointment to the position 
of examiner for the board of education will be held, June 13, 
in the Criminal Court building. Three examiners are to be 
appointed. Their duties will be to examine teachers and others 
for positions and licenses in the New York public school sys- 
tem. 





Brief Notes. 


The school board of Manhattan-Bronx boroughs has, by a 
vote of 13 to 4, certified the pay-rolls of the central board’s 
employees from the date of their appointment to July 1, when 
the complete school system goes into effect. The board of es- 
timate had refused to appropriate the necessary funds, and the 
contingency of going to law about it was avoided in the fore- 
going manner. 


There are now forty-four kindergartens in Manhattan bor- 
ough, three having been opened this spring. The three new 
kindergartners are Miss Mary A. Wells and Miss Mary H. 
Nolen, both former kindergartners of the Normal College 
Alumnz house, and Miss Elizabeth Lamoree, a graduate of 
the Oswego normal school. 


The Queens borough school board is in a deadlock over a 
permanent location for holding its meetings. Three members 
voted for Elmhurst, three for Jamaica, and two for Flushing. 
Fifteen Ballots were taken, with the same result each time. 


The commencement exercises of Teachers’ college, Columbia 
university, was held on Thursday morning, June 2, at half 
a ten o'clock. The address was delivered by Pres. Seth 

ow. The senior luncheon was held at 2 P. M. 


Passaic, N. J.—A public school exhibit will be held at the 
city hall, the week beginning June 6. Work will be shown in 
the grades in literature, nature study, drawing, music, lan- 
guage, grammar, kindergarten, arithmetic, history, geography, 
and manual training. The exhibit is open, free to the public 
every day from 2 to 10. 


Newark, N. J.—About one hundred Newark principals and 
invited guests enjoyed a banquet at the Continental hotel on 
the evening of May 25. The address of the evening was by 
Rev. Dr. Lyman Whitney Allen, on “ The Outlook of Anglo- 
Saxon Civilization.” 


The monthly meeting of the Froebel Society will be held at 
i ee 687 Lafayette avenue, Brooklyn, June 6, 3:15 





Chicago Notes, 


FEDERATION MEETING. 


The federation recently held a special meeting, to discuss 
the N. E. A. meeting, a proposed banquet, and the Carter H. 
Harrison memorial fund. It was resolved that the Chicago 
headquarters at Washington be at the Gordon, and a committee 
was empowered to make arrangements for securing a hotel. 

All educational associations in the city are to be invited to 
attend with us, so the federation train may be made the largest 
ever leaving the city. 

The discussion of the banquet was heated. One side claimed 
that after asking for an increase of salary, on the grounds that 
we could not pay our bills, it would hardly look in good taste 
to indulge in banquets. The other side said we had not asked 
for an increase because we were poor, but because we thought 
our salaries should be commensurate with our services. (This 
side forgot we were spoken of as eating a cold lunch out of a 
dinner pail.) “Good taste” or “bad taste,” formed a part 
of nearly every speech. It was bad taste to invite the board 
members, since it was the papers and the citizens who had come 
to the front so strongly; and if we were to show appreciation 
of kindnesses, the whole city of Chicago would have to be in- 
vited. The matter was dropped for the time, and the Carter 
H. Harrison memorial was brought up. 

Someone wanted to know what Carter H. Harrison had done 
to have a memorial. A teacher said that many, many years 
ago we were paid in script, which we sold at 85 per cent. Just 
before the election for mayor, the policemen and firemen were 
paid in gold. Harrison was elected, and after that the teachers 
had money. Another teacher said that the late mayor had al- 
ways been greatly interested in the schools of Chicago; he had, 
among other things, provided a fund, to give a prize to the best 
citizen in the Carter H. Harrison schoo]. The prize had had 
a most wholesome effect on the boys, and after his death, his 
children had kept up the custom. Some of the teachers, while 
thinking these things very commendable, still looked a little 
dubious about raising a memorial on such slight grounds. 

A teacher arose and said she acknowledged Carter H. Har- 
rison’s kindness to the teacher, but thought our duty was to 
tthe living instead of the dead, and instead of investing in 
medallions, she believed in contributing to the vacation school 
fund. 

TEACHERS’ CLUB. 


The Ella F. Young and the Geo. H. Howland Clubs, having 
passed resolutions upon Dr. Harper’s letter, the Teachers’ 
Club called an extra meeting to discuss it. 

The most interesting feature is the method of appointment 
of teachers. The principals suggested that this duty should 
be performed by the principals and superintendents; each 
principal to have a voice in the selection of teachers for his 
school. This would relieve the board members of a great 
burden. 

It was suggested also that the teachers be consulted about 
the choice of principals, which seemed a very good idea, al- 
though it created some fun. 

One suggestion, with modifications, of the educational com- 
mission must meet with general approbation; it is that teachers 
of first and second grades should have larger salaries than those 
of the three following. It is generally conceded that the first- 

rade teachers have the most important work in the school. 

owever, when a teacher begins to feel she is losing her 
health and strength, she invariably applies for a second-grade 
room, as it is considered the easiest grade to teach. It is 
generally agreed that salaries of the first grade, but not the 
second-grade teachers, should be raised. 

The Teachers’ Club sent a letter to the central council, ob- 
jecting to their representation. Twenty-one teachers and forty- 
seven principals and extra teachers and superintendents they 
consider an unfair proportion. To make the matter worse, 
severai teachers who represent their districts at the councils 
say any suggestions from the teachers are absolutely ignored, 
and then are made to feel inferior. The whole purpose of the 
council will be overturned if such a state of things continues. 


BRIEF ITEMS. 


The three women on the board of education have been ap- 
pointed as a special committee, to investigate the merits of 
domestic science teaching. Mr. Cusach wants the new branch 
to become part of the course at the Medill school, and then 
that school will be representive of the educational system of 
Chicago. It already has manual training and stenography. 

It is said there are 25,000 children| over four years of age 
in Chicago who have never seen a park. Of animals, other 
than the hcrse, dog, and cat, they are utterly ignorant. 

Mary E. FitzGerald. 


Chicago Vacation Schools. 


Chicago, Ill_—The vacation school movement for this year, 
which was noticed several months ago, is well under way, and 
romises success. Thirty-five city and suburban clubs, headed 
y the Woman’s Club, of Chicago, have succeeded in raising 
enough money to conduct four such schools. The Jones 
school, at Plymouth place and Harrison street, the Carpenter 
school, on the northwest side, and the Seward school, at the 
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stockyards, will be centers of the work. A numb 
cators have given their services toward organizing the beh 
These include: Profs. Coulter and Zeublin, of the University 
of Chicago; Dean Thurber, of the Morgan Park pre wed 
Col. Parker and Prof. Jackman, of the Normal school: De 
H. H. Belfield, of the Manual Training school; Prof Nong 
berger, of the Jewish Training school; Miss Adams, of Hull 
house; Mr. John P. Gavitt, of the Chicago Commons: M 
Carman, of Lewis institute; Mrs. Hegner, of the Kindergarten 
institute; Miss Anna Bryan, of the Armour institute and Miss 
Maude Summers, principal of the Kinzie school. ae 
Children will be admitted to the school from kindergarten 
age up. Real work will be done along strictly educational 
ines. 


Nature Study at the Cook County Normal. 


The course in nature study at the Cook Co. Normal 

school, conducted by Wilbur S. Jackman, includes: Bs prs 
in nature study; the history of the year in color; the landsca 
as a scene of activity and the colonization of plants, an ioe 
duction to botany; the problem of living and the plant’s ac. 
tivities, an introduction to plant physiology; the colonizatio 
of animals, an introduction to zoology; the animal’s activities, 
an introduction to human physiology; the fate of living things, 
an introduction to historical geology; pictures of change, an 
introduction to chemistry; the inorganic world, an introduc- 
tion to mineralogy; nature’s forces, an introduction to physics: 
pictures of life conditions, an introduction to meteorology: 
pictures of life conditions, how to enlarge and define them by 
lessons in number; nature study in the development of eel 
character. 


The ‘‘Home Study Circle,’’ 


_ The Home Study Circle of the Chicago “ Record,” now in 
its third year, has been a great success from the start. The in- 
structors of the circle, with Prof. Seymour Eaton, of Drexel 
institute, Philadelphia, at their head, include some of the most 
eminent specialists in the various branches of education in this 
country. Thousands of students are enrolled in the work, and 
more than 600 auxiliary study circles have been formed. ’ The 
circle offers a liberal education, under the charge of noted edu- 
cators, absolutely free. 

During the summer term, which begins June 1, there will be 
a series of sixteen popular papers on architecture, sixteen on 
the trade centers of the world, sixteen on astronomy, seventeen 
on scientific biography, seventeen on health and hygiene, and 
gnees on popular living authors. The term lasts twelve 
weeks. 





Brief Items of Live Interest. 


Ypsilanti, Mich.—Daniel Putnam, for the last twenty-five 
years assistant principal of the Ypsilanti normal school, is to 
continue in his work for one year more. He will then be re- 
tired on $1,000 pension. Prof. Putnam is seventy-five years of 
age. 


A resolution has been adopted by the board of regents of the 
Wisconsin normal schools providing for an examination in the 
common branches of all students entering the schools. This 
includes graduates of the high schools. 


The new pedagogical department of Syracuse university 
makes ample provision for training teachers for secondary 
schools. Graduates who successfully complete the course in 
this department receive from the department of public instruc- 
tion a first-grade certificate, which, at the expiration of three 
years’ successful teaching, becomes a life certificate. The 
high standard which this department has set for itself is seen 
from the fact that the head of the department is the editor of 
“The Journal of Pedagogy,” one of the leading educational 
publications in this country. 


The paper written by Mr. John S. Clark, director of the 
Prang drawing classes, on “The Study of Type Forms and 
Their Importance in Education” has been translated into 
German, and appears in a neat pamphlet of the “ Sammlung 
+5 pened ortrage,” edited by Wilhelm Meyer-Markau, 
of Bonn. 


Evansville, Ind.—Supt. W. A. Hester has been re-elected by 
the board with an unsolicited advance in salary from $2,500 to 
$2,640. During the past few years the work for the superintend- 
ent has largely increased. Supt. Hester has been in Evansville 
for seven years,—three as principal and four as superintendent. 
His success has been complete and fully appreciated. 


School Buildings in New York. 


Now that the debt-limit fright has gradually died away, and 
New |York discovers That, instead of being $50,000,000 in ex- 
cess of its debt limit, it is $10,000,000 or more on the other side, 
the building of the new school buildings will probably be pro- 
ceeded with. 

The total cost of the structures now under way will be about 
$12,000,000. This includes twenty-three buildings. Nine 
schools, including two high schools, have lots already bought, 
plans and specifications made, and a bond issue asked for their 
completion. Lots have been provided for fifteen schools. 
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School Board Notes. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—I. A. Schwarz has protested to the board 
of health against the water drunk by the school children. His 
letter says, in part: ; 

“Some time ago, I received a notice from your board, tell- 
ing us to boil the water, etc. in order to avoid typhoid fever 
and other diseases, and also read of other measures being 
adopted for the safety of the people; but one of the most im- 

rtant of all has been neglected; that is, the care for the kind 
of water the school children should drink. My little daughter 
tells me the water is very slack, foul, and unfit to drink.” 

The matter was referred to the board of education. 


New Brunswick, N. J.—The board of education has voted to 
bond the city for $35,000 for the erection of a new school- 


house. 


Orange, N. J.—The common council has approved the erec- 
tion of a new school-house on Cleveland street. Bonds will 
be issued for $65,000. 


Joseph H. Fitzpatrick, formerly Richard Croker’s confiden- 
tial secretary, has been appointed secretary of the Queens 
borough board of education. He is an expert accountant, and 
has held many important positions. : 


The central board of education of New York city has de- 
cided to ask the board of estimate to issue $6,000 high school 
bonds, to supply the deficit in the account for the payment 
of the inspectors and draughtsmen who are employed on the 
new schools. The board will also be asked to issue $48,168.76 
in bonds to pay inspectors, draughtsmen, and others on the 
school-houses which have not yet been begun, but for which 
sites have been obtained. 


The corporation counsel of New York city has approved the 
purchase of the site for a new school building on Sixty-fifth 
and Sixty-sixth streets, between the Boulevard and Amster- 
dam avenue. The cost of the property was $147,116.60. 


Cadillac, Mich.—A school building was burned the first of 
the month, entailing a loss of about $9,000. The insurance was 
$7,500, and the school piano was insured for $250. 

Flint, Mich.—The city has voted to build a new school 
building, to cost $16,000. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The old building of No. 2 will soon be re- 
moved, and a new one built in its place. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—The board of education have before them 
the awarding of the contract for 4,200 tons of coal for the 
schools. An outside firm bids fifty-five cents a ton lower than 
the firms in the city. To accept this bid would mean a saving 
of $2,205, but would seriously displease the local dealers. 


Boston, Mass.—The board of education has voted to abolish 
the Boston normal school. The vote was thirteen to nine, 
and put an end to a long controversy, extending over several 
years, to get rid of the school. Supt. Seaver was in favor of 
retaining the school, but his wishes did not prevail. The 
board also voted to ask the state board of education to estab- 
lish a state normal school in the city. 

Englewood, N. J.—The board of education has asked the city 
council for $3,000 additional funds for next year’s work. Of 
this, $2,500 is for more teachers. Action will be taken some 
time this month. 

Canton, N. Y.—Pres. Henry E. Seaver, of the board of ed- 
ucation, died at his home May 23, of typhoid pneumonia. He 
was a Harvard graduate, and a popular lawyer. 


The London school board’s total expenditure for the last 
school year was over two and one-half million pounds sterling, 
or in money, $12,500,000. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The board of education has adopted a new 
system for the government of the truant school. The rules 
Provide that the custodian shall crop the new inmate’s hair, 
give him a tub bath, and a new suit of clothes. His old suit 
Shall be fumigated and laid away. Insubordination may be 
punished, but not in a degrading fashion, or in the presence 
of other inmates. Truants who have been in reformatories can- 
not be admitted. The custodian must provide three meals a 
day, and report the character and quantity of food provided. 
He must also look after the personal appearance of the in- 
mates, who may be required to do work about the school. 
Physical culture and manual training must be given at least 
one day in the week. Retiring hour from November to Feb- 
Tuary is 8 o'clock, and inmates must be dressed by 7 in the 
morning. 

Philadelphia, Pa—Mr. Henry Ward Halliwell, whose sudden 
death in his office was announced in The Journal of May 21, 
had been smployed by the board of education ever since his 
school days. He lacked only seven weeks of service to com- 
plete his fifty years as a member of the board of education. 

he recent session had taxed his strength, and he began to 
suffer from heart trouble. After the regular meeting of the 
board on May 10, he remained in his office, where he .was 
found dead the next morning. 


Mr. Halliwell’s long experience in the city’s education 
stem made him a valued member of the board of education. 
e had a vivid recollection of the men and measures of the 
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ast. When his work began, the city spent on its schools 
ooo a year; now, it spends nearly four millions. Then 
there were eleven school sections; now there are thirty-nine. 
The funeral services were held May 14, and were attended 
by nearly all the prominent principals and teachers of the 
city. Mr. Halliwell was sixty-five years of age. 


St. Louis Changes Text-Books Without Trouble. 


St. Louis has recently enjoyed an experience which is better 
worth remembrance than much which has attracted, 
or will attract more widespread attention. A  sweep- 
ing change in text-books has been effected, and no 
serious charge of corrupt or improper influences has 
been made against any one concerned in the matter! This is 
so entirely out of the line of past experience in the matter of 
book contracts and adoptions that those who are familiar with 
the question have not been able to recover from their astonish- 
ment. Under the charter by which the St. Louis schools were 
governed up to two years ago, the initiative in the selection 
of books lay with the committee on course of study, of which 
the superintendent was but an advisor. The report of the com- 
mittee was liable to be set aside—and frequently was—by the 
board. The result was, that the agents of publishing houses 
were forced to appeal to a proup of men who made no pretense 
to expect knowledge of text-book merits. The situation was 
well illustrated by the comment of a famous agent, now dead, 
at the time an effort was made to displace the readers in use by 
a series in whose preparation the superintendent, Dr. Harris, 
was interested. A friend remarked to this agent that he was 
confident the agent’s rival would win an adoption. 

“Why do you think so?” said he. 

“ Because your rival has secured the endorsement of almost 
every principal in the city.” 

“ D—— the principals!” said he; “ I’ve got tie board!” 

The result proved that he was correct. His form of expres- 
sion was forcible, but it accurately set forth the attitude which 
the representatives of publishing houses had come to assume 
toward those who should, by the nature of their work, have 
been the best judges of the value of the wares offered by them. 

Under the terms of the new charter which controls the action 
of the present board initiative and responsibility in each de- 
partment is lodged in the head thereof. The following from 
Supt. Soldan’s report of the board (May 10, ’98), recommend- 
ing a series of text-books involving a change in each subject 
will make his attitude clear. With but two dissenting voices 
his position was approved by the board, and the suggested 
books were adopted for use: 


“The state law defining the duties of the board and its officers 
makes the superintendent of instruction responsible for the selec- 
tion of text-books, subject to the approval of your board. If bad 
text-books are selected the law makes this officer responsible for it. 

“The charter creating the board of education says : ‘ Changes of 
text-books and apparatus shall be made only upon the recom- 
mendation of the superintendent and the approval of the board.’ 
(Sec. 7.) The idea underlying the state law is to fix and localize 
all ep yee J definitely. No superintendent shall be able, in 
case of the introduction of a bad book, to plead that some commit- 
tee is responsible for the error. Onthe other hand, he is not vested 
with arbitrary power ; no recommendation of his has any force 
whatever without the sanction of the board. The new law makes 
the co-operation of the board of education and the superintendent, 
of the citizen and the teacher, the essential condition for a change 
of text-books. 

‘The rules adopted by your board express and emphasize this 
principle of the charter, and state it asa cardinal point of the policy 
of the board to make the heads of departments, the responsible 
agents of the board, mo me supervised, but left free to actin 
accordance with the rules laid down for their guidance. The rules 
of the board prohibit any officer from declining legitimate respon- 
sibility, and from intrenching himself behind the action of depart- 
mental committees. He is made to bear directly and personally 
the full responsibility for the conduct of his department. This is 
clearly the meaning underlying Sec. VI., Rule 12, of your Rules : 
‘ The duties of the standing committees shall be supervisory, and 
not executive.’ . ° . . And again: ‘No standing 
committee shall have any power to direct the action of the adminis- 
trative officer, or of any assistant, subordinate or employe of the 
Cuperenent under his charge.’ Your officers must look to your 
rules for guidance in every official action, and the provisions just 
quoted can have no other meaning than that of making each officer 
clearly responsible for his department. 

The selection of text-books, subject to the approval of the board, 
is thus vested in your Superintendent of instruction, both wy. the 
charter and by the rules of the board. In preparing the list of 
new books a single end has been kept in view :—the interests of 
the children. The best book that can be selected is none too good 
forthem. The price of the book and the more orless advantageous 
character of the proposal made tothe board by the publishers, 
were made an important second consideration ; where there were 
two good books of similar rank, the preference was given to the 
one on which the publishers offered better terms.” 


The result of this changed attitude has been that the list of 
books selected is the fruit of an unprejudiced expert exami- 
nation such as text-book men have seldom found their goods 
subjected to, and the school atmosphere is clear of an un 
ant taint which has usually followed such changes as have 
heretofore been made. 

It is the first real test of the new St. Louis law, and the edu- 
cational world is interested in seeing how it works. So far 
Supt. Soldan is to be congratulated. 
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School Book Publishers 
American Book Co., 
N. Y., Cin.. Chicago, Boston, 
Atlanta, Portland, o- 


Appleton & Go., D., . & Chi. 
Baker & Taylor Co., New York 
Barnes & Co., A. S., - 
Crowell & Co,, T. Y., - 
Harper & Brothers, ~ 
Jenkins, W. R. = 


Longmans, Green & Co., “ 
Maynard, Merrill & Co., New York 
The Morse Co., 8d 


Pitman & Sons, Isaac = 
Potter & Putnam Co., sed 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas. wes 
Smith Pub. Co., H. P. . 
University Publishing Co., 

N. Y.. Boston, and how Orleans 


Wood & Co., Wm. New York 
Boston School Supply Co., Boston 
Educationa! Pub. Co., ie 
Ginn & Co., Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
Heath & Co., D. C. Boston 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., * ed 
Leach, Shewell & Co. 
Boston and N, Y. 
Prang Edu. Co., Boston and N. Y. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Bos., N. Y., Chi. 
Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
Flanagan, A. Chicago 
Western Pub, House, 7” 
Werner School Boo? Co., 
Chicago, N. Y., Boston, Phila. 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Philadelphia 
McKay, David, - 
Sower Co., Christopher ” 
Williams & Rogers, 
Roch., N. Y. & Chicago 
Practical Text-Book Co., 
Cleveland, O. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield Mass. 


Blackboards, Crayons, and 
Erasers. 


Hammett Co., J. L., Boston 
U.S. Sch. Furniture Co., Chicago. 


Olcott, J. M. N.Y 

Holly silicate Slate Co., as 

Lippincott Co., J. B. e 
Charts 


Bostou School Supply Co., Boston 


Ginn & Co. 

Hammett Co., J. L., - 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 
U. 8S. School Furniture Co.. 


Chicago 
Western Pub. House, ™ 
Franklin Publishing Co., N. Y. C. 
Kellogg & Co., E. L., ™ 
Potter & Putnam. - 
Williams & Rogers, Roch'st’r, N.Y. 


Dialogues and Recitations. 
Flana Chicago 


gan, A. 
Dick & Fitzgerald, New York City 
Kellogg & Co., E. L., = 





Iusic Publishers. 


Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, 
New York, Chicago, jae 
Ditson, Oliver & Co., Boston, N.Y. 
Novello, Ewer & Co. New York 
John Church Co, 
Cincinnati, New York, Chicago 
H,. E, Holt, Boston 


Book Covers 


Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springtield, Mass. 


School Furniture 
Chanler Adjustable Desk Co., 


Boston 
Kane & Co., Thos, Racine, Wis. 
U.S. School Fur, Co., Chicago 
Potter & Putnam Co., New York 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 
Appleton, D, *Co., New York City 
The Century Co., a 

Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 
Merriam, G, & C., Springfield, Mass. 


Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 


Rickett’s, C. L., 
Ames & Rollinson, New York 
Fouch, A. J, & Co., Warren, Pa. 


Flags, [ledals, Badges, etc. 


Hammett Co , J. L., Boston 
U. 8. School Furniture Co... Uhio 
A. J. Joel, N. x.C. 


Gymnasium Apparatus. 
Spaulding, A, G. & Co,, New York 
Kindergarten Material 


Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
Charles & Co., Thos., Chicago 
Schermerhorn Co.,J.W., N.Y 
Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 
Prang Edu. Co., Boston & N. Y. 


Manual Training Supplies. 


Chandler & Barber. 
U. S. School Furniture Co., 


Chicego 


Boston 


Chicago 

Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 

New York. 

School Apparatus, Phys. and 

Chem. 

Franklin Ed. Co., Boston 
Hammett, J. L. Co. a 
Knott, L, E., App. Co., ” 
Ritchie E. D. & Sons. = 
Thompson, A.T. & Co., = 
Ziegler Electric Co., ” 

Robbins, A. L, Co. Chicago 


U. 8S. School Furniture Co., 
Beseler, Charles, New York 
Eimer & Amend, ” 





Colt & Co., J. B. New York 
Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, N.Y. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila. 
Queen & Co., - 
Strelinger, C. A, & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Palmer Electric Co. Phila. 
linerals 
New York City 
owell E. E, Washington, D. C. 
Wilson, N. L., Boston, Mass. 
Dr. A. E. Foote, Phila. 


Maps (Relief and Wall), 
Globes, etc, 
Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
U.S.School Furniture Co. Chicago 

Western Pub, House, = 

Olcott, J. M. N. Y. City 

Howell, E. ®., Washington, D.C 
Pens, Pencils, and Ink. 


Faber, A. W., New York 
Barnes & Co., A. 8., 


English Co., 


Eagle Pencil Co., - 
Spencerian Pen Co., a 
Eclectic Pen Co., * 
Gillott, Jos, & Sons, se 
Esterbrook Pen Co., ns 
Favor Ruhl & CO. Pr 


Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, N.J. 


Pencil Sharpeners 


Hammett Co,, J. L., Boston 
Lord Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Goutd & Cook, Leominster, Mass. 
Upright Machine Co., 

Paterson N.J. 


School Supplies 


See also Blackboards, Book Covers, 
Charts, Flags, Maps, Globes, Bells, 
School Blanks, Kindergarten Mater- 
ial, etc. 

Boston School Supply Co., Boston 
Hammett Co., J. L. - 
Flanagan, A. Chicago 
U.S. School Furniture Co., “ 
Acme Sta & Paper Co., N.Y. City 
Olcott, J. M., - 


Peckham, Little & Co., - 
Potter & Putnam, " 
Schermerhorn & Co., ad 


Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. Pa. 


Photos for Schools. 


Wm. H, Pierce Co., 
Hegger, Frank, 
Berlin Photo Co., 
Curtis & Cameron, 
E, M. Perry, 


Boston 
New Y ork 


Bosto n 
Malden, Mass. 


Heiman Taylor (o., Cleveland, O. 


Ph: tochrome Co., Detroit, Mich. 
A. W. Elson & Co.., Boston. 
8 cule Photo Co., “ 


Program Clocks, 


Fred, Frick, Waynesboro, Pa 





ded as reliavle firms 
Blodgett Bros Boston, Mass. 


School Records, Blanks, and 


Stationery. 
Hammett Co., J. L., Boston 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila 
Acme Sta, & Paper Co., N,. Y.(C, 


Olcott, J. M. 
School Bells 


Hammett Co., J. L Boston 
U.S. Sch. Furniture Co., Chicago 
Buckeye Bell Foundry, Cin. 0. 


School Telephones. 
Tucker Electrical co. N. Y. 
Second Hand School Books. 
Hinds & Noble, New York 


Teachers’ Agencies 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany 
Penn. #d, Bureau, Allentown, Pa. 


Co-operative, Boston, 
Eastern on 2h 
Teachers’ ¥-xchange, ” 


Albert & Clark Agency, Chicago 
Orville Brewer Teachers’ Agency 
Chicago 
Colo. Teachers’ Agency, Denver 
Coyriere, Vrs. B. Bet 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
Toronto, Los Anweles 
N. ¥.C, 
Kellogg's Edu. Bureau “ 
Schermerhorn Co., J. W., 
Young-Fulton, Mrs, M.J. s 
Robertson. H. N. Memphis, Tenn, 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency, Y. ¥. 
Syracuse ™ Syracuse, N.Y. 
Carolina * Greenwood, 8 C. 


Typewriters. 


Am, Writing Mach. Co., nw. ¥. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, * 
Deasmore Typewriter Co’ 23 
Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Ventilating Wardrobes. 


Flexible Door & Shutter Co., 
New York City. 
W. G. Wilson, New York City. 


Correspondence Schools. 


American Cor, Normal, ss 
Dansville, N. Y. 
W. G. Chaffee, Oswego, N. Y. 
Columbia Cor. Normal, Chicago 
Nat. Civil Service School, : 
Washington, D.C. 

Nat. Cor. Institute, “* - 
Nat. Cor. Normal, Fenton, Mich, 
University of Chicago, Chicago Ill. 
Sprague’s Corr. Sch Detroit Mich. 








School Building Notes. 


CANADA. 


Almonte _ will improve 
Write D. Hamilton. 

Castalia will build school-house. 

Chatham will build school-house. Archs. 
Powell & Carswell. 

Hintonburg (Ont.) will erect addition to 
public school. Write E. L. Harwood, arch., 
Ottawa. 

London will build school-house. Write 
Arch. H. C. McBride. 

Manewaki (Que.)—Arch. J. A. Chausse, 
of Montreal, will build for Rev. J. C. Laporte 
a parochial school (R. C.) Cost $15,000. 

Pembroke will build an addition to high 
school. 

Peterboro (Ont.)—Plans have been made 
by Mr. Belcher for an addition to the 
school-house of St. John’s church. 

Portage La Prairie will build an addition 
to East Ward school. Write Arch. T. C. 
Silverthorne, Brandon. 

Rat Portage.—Arch. F. F. Head will build 
school-house. 

Ravenscliffe will build school-house. 
Write William Armishaw. 


school-house. 


St. Thomas will build school-house. 

Toronto will build school-house. Write 
Arch. A. D. Holmes. 

Winnipeg (Man.)—Improvements will be 
made to Central School No. 1. 


COLORADO. 


Colorado Springs will build school-house. 

Write Archs. Barber & Hastings. 
CONNECTICUT. 

East Hartford will build school-house. 
Write Archs. Curtis & Johnson, Hartford. 

Hartford.—An addition will be built to 
Washington St. school. Cost $20,000. 
Write Arch. G. B. Rogers. 

Stamford will build school-house. Write 
Arch. L. S. Hoyt. 


GEORGIA, 
Columbus will build school-house. Write 
Lockwood Bros. 
Montezuma will build school-house, 
Write Archs. Golucke & Stewart, Atlanta, 
ILLINOIS. 


Belleville—Arch. Theo. C. Link, Century 
bldg., has plans for school-house for St. 
Peter’s cathedral. ' 


Carpentersville will erect school-house. 
Write Arch. W. W. Abell, Elgin. 

Champaign will build school-house. 
Write G. C. Willis. ; 

Chicago will erect school-house on Laflin 
St. Write Arch. N. S. Patton.—will build 
high school cor. Orchard & Center Sts.; 
also new building for grammar and primary 
school adjoining the normal school at Nor- 
mal Park. Write Arch. Normand Patton. 
—will build school for blind.—will build 
school-house on Oakley Ave. Write N. 5. 
Patton, arch.—will build addition to two 
school-houses. 

Decatur,—Arch. R. O. Rosen will build 
addition to German Catholic school. Cost, 
$4,000.—-Arch. M. G. Patterson will build 
academy. = 

Evanston willerect school-house. Write 
Connor & McCann.—N. W. university will 
build academy. Write Archs. D. H. Burn- 
ham & Co., Chicago.—Rev. P. L. Bierman 
will build school-house for St. Nicholas R. 
C. church. Write Arch. H. J. Schlacks, 
1,503 Schiller building, Chicago. 

Flanagan will build school-house. _ 

Golden will build school-house. Cost 
$6,000. Write Arch. F. R. Tubbesing, 


Quincy. 
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What the 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS” 


HAS DONE and IS DOING for 








Economic and Progressive School Boards 





from MAINE to MONTANA 





SAVES the SCHOOL BOARDS MONEY 


SAVES the text-books from WEAR AND TEAR THESE FACTS 

INCREASES the LIFE of the books may or may not interest you 

PROMOTES ECONOMY in the school-room - 

PROMOTES CLEANLINESS in the school-room BUT they are of the 

PROMOTES UNIFORMITY in the school-room GREATEST IMPORTANCE 

Does AWAY with the TRANSFERRING of soiled books to the 

LESSENS the chances of spreading CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 

Scholars are taught CARE AND NEATNESS of Public Property TAXPAYER 

ioe =~ | the RAGGED-EDGED, worn-out appearance of the whose MONEY is spent ! 
,00ks 














SAMPLES FREE. P.O. BOX 643-B. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


oe ee ee et ee ee he ed ee oe ee he tt ht td 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL|STUDY LAW AT HOME gap 


every one. Methods approved b: 


LIFE INSURANCE COPPANY = [steak a 





preparatory, business, college. 


An opportunity to better your A 
condition and prospects. Stu- 


Joun A. HALL, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, Mass. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, S¢c. | dents and graduates everywhere. 


8 years of success. Full particu- 





lars free, Sprague Correspondence 
Incorporated 1851. Sebvol of Law, 246 Tel, Bidg., Detroit. 


> 
Assets, January !,1898, - - -  $20,342,647.01 megs ele 


Liabilities, - - - - - = 18,584,354.09| -PRIMARY RECITATIONS. 


By ALICE M. KELLOGG, 
100 BRIGHT, SPARKLING SELECTIONS FOR 











Surplus by Massachusetts’ Standard, $1,758,292.92) 








Thanksgivi Bird Da 
omg Color Instruction Made Easy and Washlagten's Birthday mental Day 
“a vi Arbor D Flag Da 
Fascinating. Interesting Experi- ray ay Closing Ras a 
ments for the Youngest People..* Patriotic ana General Occasions. 


This is a new Color Book, py Milton The problem what to get for the little 
Bradley, designed for Primary Schools. ill b ved by d f this book 
Teachers’ Edition, 80 pages, price, 10 ones will be solved by the use of this book. 
cents. Pupils’ Edition, 24 pages, price, Just published. Price, 25 cents. 
scents. With these books in the hands 
of teachers and pupils, greater progress 
can be made in true Color teaching 


he Ee AO nail ho). fA) than has ever before been possible. E. L. KELLOCC & co., 
61 East Ninth Street, a - NEW YORK 





Samples mailed on receipt of price. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 7 Springfield, Mass. QO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 
NEW YORK. ATLANTA. KANSAS CITY. EDUCATIONAL 


FOUNDATIONS? 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, sssrs.Yax..2¥iiccoyellce 








advancement. 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods, I CV 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO pucaveraal = & KELLOGG & CO. 
80-12 BOYLSTON GT. 20-38 &. 10TH GT. 262-264 WABAGH AVE. 1828 ARON 6I, 
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CLASS ROOM 
30x 44 


Townsend Industrial School, Newport, R. I. Second Floor. 











PRICE MEANS NOTHING UNTIL YOU SEE THE GOODS. 





264-page 
CATALOG 


and 





Supplement 
Free 


and Postpaid. 


Send Now! 





| THE AAB MICROSCOPE 


is designed especially to meet the requirements of Secon- 
dary Schools, both in guality, convenience and Price. 


Duty Free Prices to Schools. 





Subecribe Journal of Applied Microscopy °* Yar" 
Samra Corr Pass. 
Publication Dep’t Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO,, 
561 N. St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Mgr al alataratatatatetatatatatatatalatatatatatata 


WE ACKNOWLEDGE 
WE DO NOT KNOW 


how to convince you, in an advertisement, of the 








| merits of the Projection Lantern in general, and 
our make in particular, for class-room work—but 
| 

we can convince you if you will call or write to us. 


| Light Projection for 


| Educational Purposes 


is a specialty with us. We manufacture every- 
thing for the Lanternist—embracing Stereop- 
ticons with Microscope, ‘Palariscope, Spectro- 
scope, and other attachments ; also 


Acetylene Gas Generators for all Purposes 





Write for information and mention. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNA Lorseesssssses 


J. B. COLT & CO., Dept. E 3. 
| 3 to 7 West 29th Street, New York. 
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Iroquois will build school. Write Orrin 


“oliet will build school-house. Write 
J. F. Skeel, clk. 

Marseilles will build school-house. Write 
Arch. Jason F, Richardson, 3 Court House, 
Ottawa, Ill. 

Morris will erect school-house. 
F. S. Allen, arch., Joliet. 

Paris will build school-house. 
Arch. R. O. Rosen, Decatur. 


INDIANA. 


Alamo will build school-house. Write 
Arch. Geo. T. Griffith, Crawfordsville. 

Indianapolis——The board of education } 
has made awards as follows: six-room ad- | 
dition to No. 10 to Arch. Scherrer, $21,000; | 
8-room building, Raymond St., to Vonnegut | 
& Bohn, $23,000; 4-room addition to No. | 
23 to Adolph Scherrer, $13,000; 4-room to | 
No. 24, $13,000; 7-room to No. 38 to A.| 





Write 
Write | 


Scherrer, $19,000; 4-room to No. I2 to 
Dark & Martindale, $15,000. 

Lafayette will build school-house. Write 
Archs. Alexander & Son. 


IOWA. 





Agency will repair school-house. Write | 
Arch. Ernst Koch, Ottumwa, Ia. 
Augusta will erect school-house. Write | 


Archie McCormick, Danville. 
Bennett wiil build school-house. 
Blakesburg will erect 

Write Sec’y Herman Snow. 
Cedar Rapids will erect school-house. | 

Write E. J. C. Bealer. 
Cherokee will build school-house. 
Clarion will build an addition to school- | 


school-house. 


house. Write Arch. Clinton Nourse, Des | 

Moines. 
KANSAS. 

Bunkerhill will build school-house. | 


Write Archs. J. C. Holland & Co., 727 
Kansas Ave. 


Hudson River by Daylight. 


The Most C 
T 





harming Inland Water Trip on 


he American Continent. 





| 





“ “ “a 
THE PALACE IRON STEAMERS 


“NEW YORK” «7 “ALBANY” 


Hudson River Day Line 


Daily. Except Sunday. 
Lv NEW YORK, DEsrossEs Sr., 8.40 AM 
Lv NEW YORK, WEst 22D St., N. R., 9.00 AM 
Lv ALBANY, HamILron Sr., 8,30 AM 


The attractive route for summer pleasure 
travel to or from the 


Catskill Mountains 
Saratoga and the Adirondacks 


Hotel Champlain and the North, 
Niagara Falls and the West 


The Thousand Islands and 
St. Lawrence River 


Tke superb steamers ‘‘ New York” and “ Albany,” 
of the Day Line, are the fastest in the world, and 
are the finest of their class afloat. The are de- 
signed exclusively for the passenger service, and 
carry no freight. Their rich furnishings, costly 
paintings, private parlors, and main-deck dining- 
rooms, commanding the river scenery, have given 
them a world-wide renown. 

To teachers attending the National Educational 
Association at Washington the gepennaty to see 
the magnificent Hudson by Daylight shoula not be 
neglected. It will make a delightful break in the 
journey. Send 6cts., postage, for Summer Book to 


F. B, HIBBARD, Gen’! Passenger Agt., 
Desbrosses Street Pier, NEW YORK, 
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It will be easy to make money during the war if you adapt 
your business to war conditions. We desire to employ a num- 
ber of teachers during the 1898 vacation, or longer, to travel 
for us and appoint local organizers in each community. If you 
do not wish to leave home or devote your entire time, we can 
offer you a position as local organizer. No book selling in 
either case. Neither position will conflict with your school 
duties. Many teachers already at liberty are finding with us 
employment at once lucrative and in harmony with their tastes 
and education. We are ready to consider your application 
NOW, even should your vacation begin much later. For con- 
fidential, sealed proposition concerning salary, commission 
etc., address 


A. H. MONROE, Prest. Dept. Kit, 320-324 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


State particularly when your Vacation begins. 


: 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


“RIGHT LIVING.” 


A Text-Book in Ethics for Schools. By Susan H. Wixon. 


|The great question confronting humanity to-day is one of ethics. 


How to live honestly, nobly, and honorably is the grand object of being, 


Price, 60 cents. Sample copy sent for go cents. Favorable terms for introduction, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, - Boston and Chicago. 


STUDIES IN PLANT LIF 


Pollard’s Advanced 
Speller. Mailing Price, 30c. 


A Speller that 
Teaches Spelling. 

The only Speller which 
oon, develops the PRIN- 
CIPLES of Spelling, Syllabi- 
cation and Accent. 





A Series of 28 Botanical Charts, 24 x 36 inches. 
® (including iron tripod), $17.50. 


Pollard’s Advanced | Fables and Rhymes. 


Reader. Mailing Price, 85c. ve oe Canoe. { Cloth, 30c. 

Suprior full page Mailing Price, } Boards. 25c 

Portraits of Authors. Large Type, Superb Illustrations 

his book will contain **Classics which will cul- 

many of the chorcest selec-| tivate the ear for the music 

tions in Literature for School | of verse and will stimudate the 
Reading. tmagtnation.” 


Price, 





WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. 


Turoat EAS 
© BREATH PERFUME 
Good for Young and Old 
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Gideon will build school-house. Write 
H. B. Bowen. : ; 

Olathe will build school-house. Write 
c. F. Garwood. 

Scammon will build school-house. 


Arch. A. C. Michaelis, Joplin, Mo. 
MARYLAND. 


Baltimore—Arch. J. E. Sperry, Herald 
bidg., has prepared plans for school-house 
for W. S. Marston.—will also build college 
building. Write Arch. Thos. C. Kennedy, 
113 N. Charles St. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston.—The plans of Archs. Andrews, 
acques & Rantoul for the addition to 

West Roxbury high school have been ac- 
cepted. 

Brookline will erect school-house on 
Prospect St., and one on Harvard St. 


Webster will build school-house. Write 
Bd. of Edu. 
Worcester will build school-house. 


Write Archs. Barker & Nourse, 425 Main 
St—Archs. Delano & Frost will build ad- 
dition to school-house at Greendale. 


MICHIGAN. 


Alpena will build school-house. Write 
Wm. Kennedy. 

Cambell’s Corners will build school-house. 
Write Jas. Mooney. 

Comstock will build school-house. Write 
W. W. Baldwin, chairman. 

Detroit will build two $30,000 school- 
houses. Write Bd. of Edu.—will build 
school-house. Write Archs. Malcomson & 
Higginbotham, 53 Moffat bldg. 

Jackson will build school-house. 

Kalamazoo will erect college. Cost $50,- 
000. Write Mr. A. Gaylord Slocum. 

Lapeer will build school-house. Write 
J. R. Johnson, chairman. 


MINNESOTA. 


Atwater will erect school-house. 
Orff & Guilbert, archs. 

Brainerd will build school-honse. 
Conrad Isle, clk. 

Browerville will erect 
Write J. H. Sheets, clk. 

Bird Island will erect school-house. 
Write J. A. Hanns. 

Cloquet will build school-house. Write 
Geo. L. Scoville, arch., West Superior. 

Dodge Center will build school-house. 
Write Orff & Guilbert, archs., Minne- 
apolis. 


Pears’ 


What is wanted of soap 
for the skin is to wash it 
hurt it. 
Pure soap does that. This 


Write 
Write 


school-house. 





clean and _ not 
is why we want pure soap; 
and when we say pure, 
we mean without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no free 
alkali. There are a thou- 
sand virtues of soap; this 
one is enough. You can 
trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 


All sorts of stores. sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 


Write | 
| 





} 





| 


| 
| 
| 
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CLASS ROOM 


= 


DRAWING ROOM 
30x39 


THIRD 


Townsend Industrial School, Newport, R. 





COMMERCIAL 

HALL ROOM 
12 

20x43 


sm tees 


' 
environs 
‘ ' 


CLOSET 


FLOOR 





Hutchinson will build school-house. 
Write R. M. McMillan & Co., Minne- 


apolis. 

Mankato will build school-house. Write 
Geo. H. Brewster, sec’y. 

Moires will build school-house. Write 


C. Frederickson. 
Norway Lake will erect school-house. 
Write Hans Christianson, arch. 
St. Cloud will build school-house. 
C. H. Aldrich, arch., Minneapolis. 
Springfield will build school-house. 
Write H. Bendixen, sec’y. 


Write 


Soudan will build school-house. Write | 
Isaac Hill, arch., Duluth. 
Virginia will build school-house. Write 


Palmer, Hall & Co., archs., Duluth. 
White Earth will build school-house. 
Write Indian Office, Washington, D. C. 


MISSOURI. 


Cloquet will build school-house. 
Geo. L. Scoville, arch., West 
Wis. 

Jefferson City will build school-house. 
Cost $40,000. 


Superior, 


Kansas City will build school-house. 
Write Wm. W. Rose, arch., 510 Builders’ 
Exchange.—will build school-house. Write 
L. G. Middaugh, arch., Mass. Bldg. 

Sedalia will build school-house. Write 
G. E. Dugan. 

St. Louis will build school-house. Write 


Mr. Wm. B. Ittner. 
MISSISSIPPI. 


Brandon.—Arch. J. W. Gaddes, 
| cennes, will build school-house. 


MONTANA. 


Butte.—An election will be held to vote 
on the question of issuing $60,000 in bonds 
for school purposes. 

Fort Shaw will build addition to Indian 


Vin- 


| 
| 
| 








To insert a pointed 
instrument and eject 
the pen from the 
holder, to prevent the 
ink from flowing back 
into the holder and 
soiling the fingers. 


See 
that 





Samples on receipt 
of return postage. 
Ask for Vertical Pens 
No. 87. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome Street, New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 





write SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


Henry M. MacCrcken, LL.D.. Chancellor. 


Offers the fullest opportunities 
for the study of PEpAGoGy. Sixteen 
Courses. Year opens September 28. 
Professional Degrees granted. 
Scholarship advantages. For Cata- 


logue address the Dean, 


EDWARD R. SHAW, Ph. D. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, 


University Building, New York City. 
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Smith Smaller, Harper 

Smith’: 

Penne Allyn & Bacon 
recian History. 

peepee’ Brief History, a. B. Cc 

ae" 8 

Fs alheimer’s, = 


Ginn & Co. 
L. G. & Co. 





Macm., 
porens pee Scribner 
Cox Harper 
Smith's - 
Pennell’s, Allyn & Bacon 

Ancient History. 
Barnes’ Brief History, A. B.C. 
Thalheimer’s Manual, os 


7 


ers’, 
Anderson’s, 
McKail’s Latin Lit., 


M. M. & Co. 
Scribner 
Epochs of (11) « 

German aiistery. 
Lewis’ arper 
Taylor's, B., Ap pleton 
Hosmer—Literature, _Seribner 
Fay’s, A. 8. B. & Co. 

French History. 
Jervis’, arper. 
Montgomery’ s Ginn & Co. 
Anderson’ ’8, M. M. & Co., 
Markham’s, Harper 
Lan e Lessons & Gram. 


ag 

Welsn-Greenwood (2),8. B. & Co. 
Lockwood’s Les. in Eng. 

Ginn & Co 
Bingham’s Gram, E. H. B. & Co 
Greene’s (4), 4 
nwo Lariguage, (4) pap. 
Atwell’s Exercise 
Hyde’sLes.inEng.(6),D.C.H. &Co. 
Meiklejohn’ s Gram., 





Murray’s (2), Col. B’k Co 
West’s Elements of, Macm. 
West's for Beginners. 
Buehler’s Practical Ex- 
ercises in English, Harper 
Rolfe’s Studies of Eng. 
Balmon’s Grammar, L. > & Co. 
Baskervill & Sewell’s, A. B. Cc. 
Clark’s (2), = 
Harper & Burgess, = 
Harvey’s (2), os 
Holbrook’s Grammar, = 
Long” 3 (8), > 
yte’s 

Maxwell’s (8), pe 
Metcalf’s (2), a" 

‘ark’s, . 
Swinton’s (2) * 

arch’sAnvw Saxon, Harper 
Irish’s Gia.... ~ Anal. by Die 
Reed's, M. M. & Co. 
Reed & Kellogg’s (3), “ 
Raub’s (2), Werner 
Brown’s Ww d 


(3), A 
Normal. ‘__ (4) S. B. 


Whitney & Lock wood’s 
Water’s Cobbett’s —-, 
S. B. & Co. 


Sheldon’s (2), noon Sheldon 
Patterson’s (2) 
Lovell 
L. & 8. 


Greene’s, 

Tweed’s, 

Bares 's, (3) E. &. Bro. 

Buehler’s Ex. in English, osyer 

Welsh’s C. 8. Co, 
Latin, 

Arrowsmith, & cesee’s, 8, A. B.C. 


s Latin Lesson, 
Sobert’ 8 Inscriptions, - 
Harper & Burgess’s Primer, 
Harper & Miller’s Aeneid ‘“ 
Harper & Tollman’s Gal. War, 
Lindsay’sCorneltus Nepos, * 
Lord’s om Laelius de 
Am “ 
Foun & Arrowsmith’s Rom. | 


Rockwood? ’s Cicero’s Cato, “* 

Jobnson’s Tacitus, A. 8. B. & Co, 
Jobnson’s Persius, A. 8. B. & Co. 
Blair’s Pronunc’n, A. 8S. B. & Co. 
Hayes & Mason ’s Grammar 


B. Clive 

Allcroft & Haydon XS 
Psive 
Gildersleeve’s (2), wi &-2 y 


Latin Classics (18), L. S. 
Lowe & Butler’s Helvet,S.F. “‘ACo. 
ane & Sanford’s-Virt 


Rom: 8S. F. & 
Lowe rs Ewing’s CesarS.F.aco | 





Rigg‘s Cicero & Caesar, &Co, 
Chase&Stewart’s\st yr, oy &Bro. 

~ ee 

= Aeneid, 

“ Cicero, “ 

o } on 

o Sallus o 
Bennett's Gram. ain & Bacon 
Kelsey’ oo War, 


Lindsay&Rollins-Easy Les. re 
Relfe’s Viri Romae, -s 
Scudder’s 1st Reader, s 
ee Macm. 


i 

Har t & Osborn (Vir.), D. McKay 
Heileg’s (Ovid) 

Clark's sesar, 


* Sallust, 


“ Flaccus, ~ 
Beeber’s Livy, - 
Allen & Greenough, gm. ” 

pn. & Co. 
- Latin mm 
Collar’s ( = 


College Series Latin, ” 
Greenough's * 
McCabe’s Burgham (3), E E. H. B. 
Cook’s Latin Course, Macm. 
Latin Classics (68) a 
The Shortest Ros d to Cageer. - 


Ritchie-Pruse Comp. L. G. & Co. 


Johnston’s Cicero, 8. F. & Co. 
Jones’ tst a ee Griggs 
Latin Gra Bro 


Rolfe’s Mepee, 
Clark’s Horace, 
- Livy, 
Latin and Greek Classics. 

University Tutorial Series, 
W. B. Clive. 


E. & 
Allyn & Bacon 
D. Me Kay 


Logic. 
Schuyler’s A. B.C. 
Daviss’- Inductive, Harper 
Welton’s, W. B. Clive 
Gregory’s, E. & Bro. 
Hedges’, A. & Son 
Jamieson’s, “ 
Atwood’s Ele. J. B. L. Co. 
Hill’s. Sheldon 
MeCosh’ 8, Scribner 

t “ 

Poland’s (2), S. B. & Co. 

Law. 
Goumpenctat fi, Law, w. &. R. 

jus 

Commercial Law.  P.T. 2 
Commercial Law, oO. M 


English Literature. 
Rrooke’s, . B.C. 
Baldwin’s (3), Col. “y 4 Co 


Cathcart’s Lit. Reader, 

Matthew’s, o 
siaper’ 8 (8), * 
Watkin « 


Goer Practical Lesson, Harper 
Robertson’s History 0 
Irish’ 's Am. & Br. Auths. “ P. V8. 
Low W. B. Clive 
H. H *& Co. 
w’s, Sheldon 
Blaisdel’s First Steps, L.&8 
Underwood’ 8 Y..% Authors, ” 
t “ 
Trimble’s (2) 
Renton Outlines, 
Sawtelle’s Spencer’s My ghglony. 


w’s, 
Pancoast’s (2), 
Sha 


Maertz’s New Method one 
Study Eng. Lit. 8. B. & Co. 
Pattee’s History of Am. Lit. 
. & Co. 
pm Reading Courses 
-&C 
Tappan’s Topical Notes on 


zl 


m. Authors, S. B. & Co. 


Vedder's s American Writers 
of To-Day. S. B. & Co. 
Mooney’s Foundation Studies 


Higher Mathematics. 


Church’s Dese. Geom. A. B.C 
Music. 

Franklin Sq. (8), Herper 

Greene’s (3), Werner 

Cecilian System 6), S.B. & Co. 


Normal Course (4), 
- —r, * {4 nef 


Livermore’s, nn & Co, 
Lewis’, (2), 
Mason & Veasie’s, « 
Whiting’s Music Conege (6), 

D. C. H, & & Co. 
Whiting‘s Reader, 


Whiting’s Chorus Book, “ 
Riverside Song Book, H.M.&Co, 
Hunt’s History of, 


E. & Bro. | 
Scribner | 


Scribner | 


owen 8, 8. B, & Co. 
John W. Tuft’s, “ 
Zuchtmann System, K.-R. Co. 


anual Training. 
Compton’s Ist Lessons in 

ood Working, A. B.C 
Larrson’s Wood Carv ns 

K.& Co, 

al Werting men = 

s 


Hotimen! sé vlogd 8p System 


Wood Wor 
Salomon’s (2) B.& Co 
Myth oun 
Dei. . anual, D. Me Kay. 
Dwigh A. 8. B. Co. 
White s A. & Son. 


Aiken’s s Mind & Mem. T, ‘Harper 

Edward’s Hand Book, E. & Bro. 

Murray, Scribner 
Nat. Hist. and Zoology. 

Burnett’s Zoology, 

Hooker’s Nat. Hist. 





Needham’s Ele. Zoo. pas 
Steele's Pop. Zoo. og 
Tenney’ 3 Nat. Hist. gs 
Orton’ > Zoology, Harper. 
Green J.B. L. Co, 
Colton’s a D. C. H. & Co. 


Thompson’s Zoo., Appioten 
Howe’s Every Bird. B. W 
Mosses of North America, “ 
Sapmosk of Invertebrate Zc Zo- 
3 ° 


ORY, 

mien eroptcal Anatomy ~” 

Embryology, y 
Manual for’ el of Insects, “ “ 
Manual of Taxidery, 
Botanical Micro-Chemistry, “ 
Bacteria Investigation, ya 
Vegetable Histology, « 
Psychology and Men. Phil, 
Halleck’s Phy.& Psy.Cul. A.B.C 
Putnam’s Ele. Ph at 
Roark’s Phy. in Education, = 
a s (4), —_ 





Dewey's 

a alker _ _ ative & eae 
ully’s “ye 01 ogy (2) ston 
Baldwin . a ac 
James’ 


Haven’ 8 Men. Phil., Sheldon 
Compay re’s Phy., L. 
Davis’ 8. B. «& Co. 
Poland’s, 

Penmanship 


Barnes’ National (12). 


Columbia {'S), Col. B’k Co 
Eclectic (1 ) = 
Harper’s (17) a 
Spencerian (22), = 
niversity, U. P. Co. 
Ellsworth’s (12) Werner. 
ae xt), ace 
Hill 2 Oh 
Butler’s ( + le B : to. 


Business = d), = 


Economic (3), P.&P. | 
Heath’s (10), D. % H. & Co. | 
Duntonian (9) 1-2 & Co. 


| Merrill’s - &Co 
| Manual of Business wi ritioe 


oO. 

Intermedial Copy Books, 
Morse Co 

Normal, ,15) S.B & Co 
Vertical Penmanship 

American (7) A. B.C, 

Columbia (10), Col. Bk Co 

| Spencerian (13), 





Swisher’s (5), os 
| Bis (8), L. 8S. &S. 
Normal (10), S. B. & Co. 
Ginn’s, Ginn & Co. 
} Vaile'’s (8), E. H. * = Os. 
Potter & Putnam’ 8 (10), 
Heath’s (6) b.¢. Ha Co. 
Co. | Sheldon’ 's Ele., (4) Sheldon 
Gram., (6) 
Common Sense, ‘ ) Rete 
| Merrill’s 
| Ellsworth’ 8, (6) “2 
| Stowell’s (4) 8S. B. & Co, 


Phys. and Hygiene. 


Johonnot & Bouton’s A. B, C. 

Kellogg” : 2). 

Smith’s (2) 7 
Steele’ 4 ° 
Tracy’s = 

| Walker’s Allyn & Bacon 

| Dunglison’s (2), Verner. 
Buckalew & Lewis’, Lovell. 
| Brand’s, L. 8. & S. 

May’s, Wm. Wood 

| Hutchinson’s M.M. &Co 


Cutter’s Series (3), am Co | 


Behrens’ Microscope tn Bot’ 'y, “| 


Appleton’ 3 Standard(di). A. B. | 





Blaisdell’s (4), n & Co 
Phys.&He: ith (3),E. H a A Se 
Gage’s heel A. s 'B. & Co 
Foster & ewe Macmillan. 
Thornto L..G. & Co. 
Baldwin's, (3) Werner 
Ames Theory of Physics, Harper 
Mora! Phil. and Ethics, 
Janet’s El. of Morals A. B. Cc, 

oenr’s Moral Phil., 
Haven Sheldon 
Mackenzie’ 8 Ethics, W. B. Clive 
Polan 8. B, & Co. 
eeieses 8, 

| Phonography a 

| Heffley’s (Pitman) - B.C. 
Munson’s, arper. 
Complete’ Instructor, Pitman. 
Phrase Buuk, 
Dictionary, - 
Correspondence, - 

‘08s’. Griggs 

Manual, Pho. inst. 
Readers, (2) Qa 
Phrase Book, 2 
Dictionary, ed 
Osgoodbi.’s Phonetic, W. & 


R. 
| Practical Shorthand, . T.B.Co. 
Light Line Eames, A. 8. B. & Co. 
Baldwin’s, (3) Werner 


Readers, 
| Arnold Gilbert (8) 8. B.& Co 
Appleton’ 8 (6), A.B. C. 
Barnes’ (5), me 
Continental (5), Col. B’k Co 
ape ‘8 (6), o 


McGuffey’ 8 (6), ¢e 
Swinton’s ( (i). ée 
March’s Ane oSaxon Harpers 
Holmes’ (5) U.P. Co 
Davis’ (4), ” 
New Normal (5), Werner 


Werner Prime 

Continental (S) Mutual Book: Co. 
Buckalew’s, oes 
Cleveland’ s (3), L.S. 

Ward’s Rat. Meth. (6) S. B. & Co. 
Normal Course (8), 


Patriotic (16), J.B. te Co. 
Phonetic eader, Morse Co, 
Stickney’s (8), Ginn & Co. 
Hazen’s (5), H. B & Co 
Butler’s (6). - 
Monroe’s (6) “ 
New § are Primer P.&P. 
Vert: es 77 
iivenite Primer & Reader 

H. M. & Co. 
Town’s (6), A. &Son 
New Franklin, (5) Seldon 

= ” Adv. (4) 

Pollard’s, W. P. House. 





Supplementar ou . 
Rickoff’s od BC 


Eclectic (6), sa 

| MeGuffey’s (6) os 
Morgan’s td 

| Standard (7), spd 

| Swinton’s (4), ad 
Klein’s, A. 8. B. & Co. 


| Shep Ladden s A.S. B. 
Harper’s Sch. Classics, Harper 
Thompson’s Fairy Tals & Fable. 


7 “3 > 
| Golden Rod Books, Uz. 
| Standard Literature o 
| Drake’s (3), Scribners 
| Wright (4 

Parker & 


arvel ’s (12), L. 8S. & S, 
| Young Folk’s Lib. (9),S. B. & Co. 
| Lovejoy *s Sup, Read, “S), 


Perr. Mason 

Norton’s (6), D. C. H. & Co, 

| RiversideSeries HMR oS 
Morris’ Hist. Tales, J.B. L. Co. 


| Columbian Sel., 
| Macmillan’ 's Sch. Lib. (0), Macm. 
B, & C 


| Love = *s 0. | 


Foul 

Brown’ . ne 

1| Wake Robin Series, (3) P.& P. 
° | Lakeside Series W. P. House 
r | Renders, Nat. Hist. oes. 

| Coo B.C 





Herrick’s 

Hooker’s “6 

Johouney’s (6), pee 
| Monteith’s « 


| pe med | 8 (2), pe 
McGuffey’ 8 (3), pee 





Treat’s bs 
Bass’ Plant Life D.C. H. &Co. 
| Bass’ Anima 4 
| Wright’s Nature (4), bs 
Readers, Historical. 
Gall Hamilton's A. B.C 
Johonnot’s (6). . 








Sheperd’s 
eer . = © 
orris’ (4 
Macmillan’s, 4 . BiG 
ee ag Hist. Read., Morse Co 
pe 8, L.& 
Waters » (2) 
Blaisdel’s Civil War, 
onroe’s. ~ 
Green’s English, Harpe 


Readers, Geographic 
Around the World, ,~-% 
Geographical Reader a B.C 
Johonnot’s Reader, A.B: 


Temperance Physiology. 
Authorized Series (3), A. B.G 
Eclectic (3), ry 
—— (8), 
Lon 
King is (5), A 
Picturesqive (5) L. 
Dunton’s World ont Its 
People (8) 8. B.& 
Spelling. 
Beerte ton’s (2), A.B.G 
Hin ~ B.C 
Gontivental (3), 
McGuffey’s Revised 
Metcalf’s 
Natural Speller & Word Bk. “ 
Pooler’s 
Swinton’s (3), “ 
Hansell’s, 
Buckwalter’s (2). 
Meleny & Griffin’s 
Gilbert's 
Normal (3), 
Monroe’s (4), . A.B, 
New American(3) « 
Morse Speller, Morse Co 
Seventy Lessons W.&k. 
Sheldon 


‘ks 
&s 
Co, 


Col, B’k Co 


Sheldon’s, 
Patterson’s, 
Hunt & Gourley’s 
Lippincott’s, 





Westlake’s, c. 

Beitzel’s, C. 8. Co, 
Spelling, P. T. B. Co, 

Pollard’s, 

Science. 

Mech.— Srigeeeryen, W. B.Clive 

Hydrostatics 

Sound—Stewart 

rete 


Li 

Lage csom 1 ge’ 

Bert’s —_ om J.B. L. Co 

Bert’s Pri 

Bailey’ s—Physical, Cc. H. & Co. 

Boyer’s Biology 

Chutes’! hysieal Laboratory’ 

Snaler’s Geolog) 

Glazebrook— coh. 

Glazebrook— Dynanics 

Glazebrook—Light 

Glazebrook—Heat 

Getkie—Geology 

Smith’s Easy Exper. in a Physics 

Morse Co. 

Thornton’s Physiog. L. G. & Co, 
Woodbull’s Object Lessons * 

fe s Mineralogy,J.W iley Sons 

Webb—En TS nary 

Merriman& Brooks’ 8 

Deschanel’s Nat. Phil. pn 

Appleton’ s Sch. Physics A. B.C, 

Ganot’s Natural Philosophy “ 

Steele’s Popular Physics e 


Macm. 


Kiddle‘s Phy sics W. Wood 
Ganot’s yes 
Mead’s * S. B. & Co. 
Gage’s (4) Ginn & Co. 
Davis’ Mental Phil. 8. B. & Co 


Robinson’s Moral * 
Sharpless & Painltp’ 8s Natural 
Phil. J. B. L. & Co 
Le Conte’s Geology Appleton 
Thompson’s Zoology ~ 
Gillespie Surveying 
Tylor’s Anthropology, 
Barker's Physics 
Hall & Bergen 8 Phy 8. 


Kerne’s Plants 
Packard's Zoology (3), 

Sedgwick 8 Biology - 
Dana’ . on By, A. B. Cc 
LeC 
Giftord’s 8 rle. Phys. T.B.& Co. 
Winchell’s (2) Griggs 
Houston’s Physics, (3) E. & Bro. 
Dodge’s Ele. lology 3 Harper 
Carhart & Chute’s Phy 

‘Allyn & Bacon 

Nature’s By-ways, Morse Co 
The Student’s Lyall Harper 
Heilprin’s Geology 8S. B.&Co. 
Pilisbury’s Blology 8S. B. &Co. 


H H&Ce 








Eagle Vertical Pens for Vertical or Unshaded Writing. 





No. 1, Medium tf oint. 


CAGLE PENCI'CO. 
Se ICAL NO 2 
NEW YORK 


No. 2, Medium Fine Point. 







E PE Arg co, 


N@g 
Ne w ‘rome 





VE 








No. 4, Extra Fine Point. 


The unprecendented success of the Eacte Verticat Pans is attested from the universal demand and the general satisfaction aftorded by their use. 
The skillful preparation by which the Pens are made, has troven them unequaled for Duradility and Smeethness, and we can confidently assert tha 


there is no make, 


foreign or Domestic, that approaches them in point of excellence. 


EAGLE FLEXIBLE VERTICAL PENS FOR VERTICAL OR UNSHADED WRITING. 





No. 5, 


We have manufactured two styles of Flexible Vertical Pens, Nos. 


and the Scholar. 


- Vearicht Ne 


NEW YORK 





Medium Fine Point. 


5 and 6, 





PENCIX Cs. 


N EW WORK 






No, 6, Extra Fine Point, 


They can be used with perfect satisfaction both by the Correspondent 


EAGLE STEEL PENS FOR SLANT OR SHADED WRITING. 


Of the many styles of Steel Pens that we manufacture for Slant or Shaded Writing, we can recommend the No. E 170 for Primary Grades, an 
Nes. E 120, E 400, E 410, E 460; E 470, E 480, for advanced or higner grades, 


WORKS: 


Send for Sampies. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
8377, 379 Broapnwar. 


Nos. 703 ro 725 East 131TH Srreer, 


NEW YORK, 


+ the 











BY 
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THE SHIRT WAIST SEASON 


Thousands of Waists, in all the latest fabrics— 
soft finished Piques, Percales, Chintz, Zephyrs, Ging- 
hams, and in Linen Textures—all rightly made, are 
here at surprisingly low prices. 







. A large assortment of Chintz Waists, 
At 35 cents each, carefully made with covered seams 
yoke back and front. attached laundered collar and 
laundered cuffs. 
Lawn, Chintz, and Percale Waists, in an in- 
At 50 cents each, finite assortment of designs, made with de- 
tached laundered collar and attached cuffs. They come in the 
full blouse front and combination Waist that can be worn either 
with blouse front or plain. 
White Lawn Waists of good quality, double 
/ ' At 75 cents each, yoke, tucked back and blouse front. Linen 
\ collar, carefully laundered. 
Also an unequaled assortment of Gingham, Percale, and Lawn Waists, all with full 
blouse fronts, double yokes and pleated backs. 
Heavy Pique Waists of fine quality, full blouse fronts. Linen collar. 
At $1.00 each, Made to sell for $1.50. 
Also Waists in Zephyr Ginghams and Percales, in the largest assortment of designs and 
colorings. 


In ordering by mail mention size and color or colorings desired. 


Should they not be satisfactory we will cheerfully exchange or refund 
the money on return of goods. Address orders to “ Dept. HX.” 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, Philadelphia. 


WAR BOOK 


‘OUR COUNTRY IN WAR” 
By MURAT HALSTEAD. 


All about the War with Spain, the “ Maine,” all battleships, coast defenses, 
cruisers, gunboats, torpedo destroyers; portraits and biographies of Dewey, 
Sampson, and all prominent officers—6oo pages profusely illustrated—splendid 
colortype lithographs. Agents wanted. No experience necessary; anybody 
can sell it. Just out. Order outfit to-day and be first in the field. Agents making 
$7.00 to $28.00 every day; credit given; freight paid. Outfit free Send nine 
2-cent stamps for postage. 


MONROE BOOK COMPANY, 








OFFICIAL 





Dept. H 93, 324 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 











TRANSLATIONS. 


INTERLINEAR. LITERAL. 





HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK’S. 
Good Type— Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 


THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
New Copyright Introductions—New Type—Good 


Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to | Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 


$:.5e, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


Price, postpaid, so cents each. 





Catalegue free—send for one. | Davin McKay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET BT., PHILADELPH 1A 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO.,, 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


It will pay you to get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before 
ordering elsewhere. 


9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK, 


ALL THE CUTS 


ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ed 
published in ‘‘ The School Journal” are 


Sho (Seat (3c ol Y) FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICES: 


“or public or private schools. Spelling, Let- Half Tones, 20c per sa.in.: minimum or 

tor, Writing. English, i Seen = Cogenes ° yaad Etchings ntti ie : po seme 

cla aw, Shorthand, Typewriting, Book- ’ . in.; wf 
Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after 


keeping, Business, Practice, and Pocket ) 
Dictionary. Illustrated catalogue free. cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be disposed 
of shortly after publication Address 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK CO., 
E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E, 9th St., N.Y. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





Publishers, Cleveland, 0, 


le ee el ee ee ed 





Industrial school. Write Brown & Collins, 
Great Falls. 


NEBRASKA. 


Norfolk will. build school-house, and an 
addition to present one. Write J. C. Stitt, 
arch. 

St. Paul will build school house. Write 
N. J. Paul, sec’y. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Bayonne will build high school. Write 
Arch. Hugh Roberts, 76 Montgomery St. 

Bloomfield will build Brookside school. 
Write Chas. G. Jones, arch., N. Y. City.— 
also school-houses on Prospect St., Baldwin 
St., and Montgomery & Berkley Aves. 
Write Pres. Thos. Oakes. 

Bound Brook will build school-house. 

Elizabeth—Arch. C. F. Rehman, of 
Newark, will build school-house for the 
Rev. F. Ambrosy, Pastor S. H. Church. 

New Brunswick will build school-house. 
Write Bd. of Edu. 

Trenton.—Arch. F. S. Allen, Joliet, Ill., 
is to build high school for this city. 

NEW YORK 

Amsterdam wili build 
Write J. T. Sugden. 

Brooklyn will build addition to school 
on So. 3rd St. Write Johnston & Helme, 
archs., 322 Rodney St. 

Hornellsville will erect school-house. 
Write J. E. B. Santee. 

Johnstown will build 
Write M. W. Saxton. 

Littlefalls will build school-house. Write 

A. Evans. 
. New York City will build school-house 
on Van Zandt Ave. Write F. A. Allen, Jr. 
will erect a trade school, Baron de Hirsch 
fund. Cost $80,000. 

Rochester will build school-house. Write 
| Foster Kelly, arch., Cox Bldg. 

Utica will build school-house lately de- 
stroyed by fire. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Biltmore.— Mr. Geo. W. Vanderbilt will 
build school-house for white pupils. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Bartlett will build school-house. Write 
E. Cole. 

Church’s Ferry wiil build school-houses. 
Write J. A. Sorley, Grand Forks, No. Dak. 

Devil's Lake will erect school-house. 
Write Albert Roberts. 

Grand Forks will erect school-house. 
Write J. W. Ross, arch., Grand Forks. 

Lakota will build school-house. Write 
John Hahlin, clerk. 

Larimore will build schookhouse. Write 
J. W. Ross, arch., Grand Forks. : 

Lidgerwood will build school-house. 
Write J. Friedlander, arch., Fargo, No. 
Dak. 

Manfred will build school-house. Write 
Tollef Robley, clerk. 

Monango will erect school-house, Write 
J. C. Wilson, clk. 

Seymour will erect school-house. Write 
G. Bergman, clk. 

Sheldon will build school-house. Write 
Hancock Bros., archs., Fargo. 

Sweet Briar will erect school-house. 
Write John Lane, clk. 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY, 


Kingfisher will build  school-house. 
Write H. M. Hadley, arch., Topeka, Kans, 


OHIO. 


Amherst will build school-house. Write 
Jacob Bans. 

Beloit will build addition to school-house. 
Write W. Godward. 

Brittain will erect school-house. O. J. 
Swinehart, clk. 

Wapakoneta will erect school-house. 
Write J. W. Brackney. 

Bowling Green will build school-house. 
Write Geo. A. Dermor. 

Defrance will build school-house. Write 
Chestney & Kelley, arch,, Toledo. 


school-house. 


school-house. 
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No More Scrofula 


Not a Symptom of the Affliction 
Since Cured by Hood’s. 

“When our daughter was two years old 
she broke out all over her face and head 
with scrofula sores. Nothing that we did 
for her seemed to do any good. We be- 
came discouraged, but one day saw 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla so highly recom- 
mended that we decided to try it. The 
first bottle helped her, and after taking 
six bottles her face was smooth and we 
have not seen any signs of scrofula re- 
turning.’”’ SILAS VERNOOY, West Park, 
New York. Get only Hood’s because 


Hood’s Sarsa- 


parilla 
Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 

ro , . cure nausea, indigestion, 
Hood Ss Pills biliousness, constipation. 








This Beautiful Boudoir Clock given away 
with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS «GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods 


GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER OFFERED, 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
SETS, TOILET SETS. 
FREE with $5, $7 and $10 

orders. Now is your chance 
to get orders for our Teas 

Coffees, etc. 
Roasted coffees, 14,16, 18, and 20 cents, 
per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound, 
Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
stamps and we will send you a quarter 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind 
you may select—“‘ The School Journal.” 


Send for New Premium and 
Reduced Price List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
P. O, Box 289, 





-YORK-AND:CHICAGO- 
PERS ED: >>>? 


> > ye» > 


[Batored at the N. Y. P. O. as second-class saben’ 
Published Weekly by 
E. L. KELLOGG & COMPANY, 


The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEW YorK, 


267-269 Wasasu Ave., Cuicaco. 


Tue Scnoor Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, ‘ 


. SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





| copies, six cents. 


NEW YORK, N. ¥Y. | 





TEACHER WANTED! 


Lady or gentleman, to travel and appoint agents. 


No canvassing. Salary and expenses paid. 


ELLIOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Bducational Department 


Two Do.tars anp Firty Cents a year in advance, 

dollar and twenty-five cents for six months. Single 
i i School board numbers, ten cents. 
Foreign subscriptions, three dollars a year, postage paid. 


| ADVERTISING RATES 
|} Will be furnished on application. The value of Tue 
| Scnoot Journat as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
| now im its pages tell the whole story Circulating as 
| it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
| boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
| this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
| through its columns 


| Digby will erect school-houses in sub- 
| districts 5, 8, and 9. 

Elyria will vote on the question of issu- 
ing bonds for school-house. 


One 





Hamler will build school-house. Write 
F. O. Reddin. 
| Montra will build school-house. Write 
J. Ailes, clk. 
| Navarre will build school-house. Write 


| E. J. Walker, clk. 

Newton Falls will build school-house. 
| Write Carl W. Smith. 

New Holland will 
Write Milton Britton. 
Spratt will buiid school-house. 

1. |. Spratt. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Abington will build school-house. Write 
Mr. Lachot, Weldon. 

Clifton Heights will build addition to 
school-house. 

East Pittsburg.—Rev. Fr. Hickey has 
accepted the donation of a school site here 
and will shortly build parish school. 

Haverford.—Archs. Bailey & Trusscott, 
| 423 Chestnut St., Phila., will make alter- 
| ations in college here. 
| Lancaster will build addition to Franklin 
and Marshall college. 

Philadelphia will build  school-house. 
Write Archs. Milligan & Webber, 520 Wal- 
nut St.—Arch. E. F. Bertolette, Heed 
| bldg.. is preparing plans for school-house 
for this city—Arch. Wm. R. Dougherty 
will build school-house on Cayuga St.— 
Arch, E. F. Durang, 1,200 Chestnut St., is 
making plans for a parish school building 
for St. Columba’s Catholic church. Cost 
$50,000.—Arch. E. F. Durang, 1,200 Chest- 
nut St., will build St. Paul’s R. C. parish 
school. Cost $30,000.—Arch. E. F. Durang, 
1,200 Chestnut St. will build college for 
church of the Jesu; cost $150,000. 

Pittsburg.—Rev. L. Miskiewicz, of St. 
Adelbert’s R. C. church is to build school- 
house. 

Pottsville will erect school-house. 
W. F. Scheerer, arch. 

Scranton.—Arch. J. A. 
build school-house here. 

Wilmerding will build 
Write Arch. C. M. Bartehger. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Woonsocket will build school-house. 
Write Willard Kent, architect. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Clemson College will build school-house. 
| Write J. D. Elliott-Hickory, architect, 


build school-house. 
. 


Write 


Write 
Duckworth will 
school-house. 


Philadelphia, Pa. | North Carolina. 





BWeeesetvesesere 
Lake 
Chautauqua 





Reached by trains of the lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Rail- 
way, is one of the most popular 
and interesting of all resorts. <A 
splendid place for the vacation: 
cool and healthful, and with smal] 
expense. 

A 48 page, descriptive and finely 
illustrated book of : 


sent on receipt of 








Chautauqua 
resorts four 
cents in postage by 

A. J. SMITH, 


G.P.& 1 


SSSSsesessessst 


A., Cleveland, O 


aneeenenenenees 
MANUAL TRAINING. 


Free courses for teachers, fitting for both 
Grammar and High School work, at the 


Sloyd Training School, 


Established by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw 
Time for each course, October Ist to June ist. 


Address GUSTAF LARSSON, Principal. 
39 North Bennet Street Boston, Mass. 


FOOT-EASE. 


Shake Into Your Shoes 
Allen’s Foot =Ease, a powder for 
the feet. It cures painful, swol- 
len, smarting feet, and instantly 
takes the sting out of corns and 











bunions It’s the greatest 
comfort discovery of the 
age. Allen's Foot fase makes 


tight-fitting or new shoes fee! easy. 
It isa certain cure for sweating, cal 
lous and hot, tired, aching feet. We 
have over 10, 000 testimonials. TRY 
IT TO-DAY. Sold by all drug- 
gists and shoe stores, 25c. Do not 
“Oh, What Res? accept an inferior imita- 
and Comfort!” tion. Sent by mail for 25c. instamps. 

FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 

sent by mail. Address 

ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 


(Mention this papcr). 





LOOT — 





BBOOOOOOOOE C2LOOOOO0OO 


THE ST. DENIS 


European PLAN 
Broadway and Iith Street, New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its— 
Unique Location, Home-like Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


Wa. Taytor & Son, - Props. 


AQEOOEEOLBEEOEECEELCE 


TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR, 1898 

Courses of instruction in all college and academic 
subjects under competent teachers from leading 
institutions. 

Psychology, Child Study, Kindergarten, Primary, 
Grammar, and High School Methods 

No danger from war or Yellow Fever because an 
in‘erior resort and situated at a high altitude. 

NATURESTUDY. Unequaled opportunities for 
the study of microscopy, grology, botany, zoology, 
entomology, ornithology. 

LECTURE COURSES ona great variety of topics 
by noted people, Prof. R. G. Moulton, Prof. James 
L. Hughes, Dr. John H. Bar ows, Miss Jane Addams, 
Prof. Gaston Bonet-Maury (of Paris), Prof. Caspar 
R. Gregory (of Leipsic), Mr. R. G. Thwaites, and 
many others. 

POPULAR ADDRESSES by many prominent 
speakers. Send for a complete catalogue. 

W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


DLOOOOOOOOO 
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g BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
—CINCINNATI, O., U. 8. A. 


BELLS 


Name this paper. 


Best Grade Copper and Tin 
School, College & Academy 
\Price and Terms Free. 
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$5 to $10 a Day 


CAN EASILY BE EARNED THIS SUMMER 
BY SELLING 


ee ee ee 


+ “AMIMALS” % 


* 
ee ee 


aserial devoted to photographs and 
descriptions of animals in all parts 
of the world. Sells on sight. Large 
commissions. Agents do not have 
todeliver. No bulky outfit. Travel 
by bicycle, buggy, or on foot. De- 
tails and terms on application. 
Write now if you want to make 
money. We can employ both men 


and women. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


6! E. Ninth Street, New York. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM OR MAGICAL 


9 BEAUTIFIER 


PURIFIES AS WELL AS BRAUTIFIES THE SKIN. 
No OTHER COSMETIC WILL Do IT, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, Rash 
and Skin diseases, 
and every biemish 
on beauty, and de- 
fies detection. On 
its virtues it has 
stood the test of 48 
years ; noother has, 
aud is so harmless 
we taste it to be 
sure it is properly 
made Accept no 
counterfeit of simt- 
larpame. The dis- 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. Sayre said toa 
lady of the haut-ton 
(a patient): “ As 
you ladies will use 
them, I recommend 
Gouraud’s Cream 
as the lewt harm- a . 
ful of all the Skin prey arations.” One bottle will last 
six months, using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile 
removes superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y 





i, 


For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers | 


throughout the U.S., Canada and Europe. 
Also found in N.Y . City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
t2™ Beware of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one sellin the same. 








seseseese 


4 the End of Your Journey you wil! 
‘t a great convenience to gor ats over eae 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 4:24 Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York, 
Central for shopping and th: 
gage to and from 4id St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards, 


% 





The Famous Continental Hotel. 


By recent changes every room is equipped with 
Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Running water, and 
lighted by Electricity. 

RATES REDUCED. 
AMERICAN Piay. 

100 rooms, $2.50 per day. 125 rooms, $3 00 per day 
'25 rooms, $3.:0 per day. 125 rooms, $4.00 per day. 
(100) with vath, $3.00 and upward. 
European Pian, 
too rooms, $1.00 per day. 125 rooms, $1.25 per day 
125 rooms, $ .so perday. 125 rooms, $2.00 per day. 
100) with bath, $2.00 and upward. 


Steam Heat included. 





LU. MALTBY, Proprietor. 
Salesmen to sell Lubricating Ouls 
from samples cn commission, 


WANTED ! 
Lisgrat Terms, 


THE EUCLID OIL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


| 
| 
| 


TEXAS. 
Burnet will build school-house. Cost 
$10,000. Write B. McWonald, architect, 
Austin. 


Commerce will erect school-house. Write | 


Mayor O. C. Mulkey. 

Galveston will build additions to two 
school-houses. Write N. J. Clayton, 
architect. 

UTAH. 


Cache Junction will build school-house. 


Write C. T. Barrett, architect, Logan, 
Utah. 
Millville will erect-house. Write A. 
rarr, | 
Peterboro will build school-house. Write 


C. T. Barrett. 
VERMONT. 

Bakersfield will build anacademy. Write 
C. W. Buckhan, architect, Burlington. 

Burlington wiil build high school. Write 
board of education. The land was donated 
by Ex-Senator Edmunds. 

VIRGINIA. 

Newport News will build school-house 
Write P. T. Mayre. 

Redplains.—Bids will be received for 
furnishings for school-house. Write R. A. 
Lovelace. 

WISCONSIN. 

Ashland will build school-house. Write 
H. Wildhagen, architect, Green Block. 

Boyd will build school-house. Write C. 
L. Brown, architect, Eau Claire. 

Milwaukee will build an addition to 15th 
ward school. Write Mollerus & Lotter, 
architects. 
| Ontario wiil build school-house. Write 

A. T. Saunders. 

Racine.—Archs. E. Brielmaier & Sons, 
602 Second street, Milwaukee, have pre- 
| pared plans for St. Catherine’s academy. 
| Cost $20,000. 

Stevens Point will erect school-house. 
Write Ole Melum, clerk. 

Watertown will build high school. Cost 
$10,000. 
tects, Madison: or W. C. Steimann. 

West Superior will build school-house. 


L. B. Grandy, M. D., Demonstrator of 
Anatomy and Microscopy, Southern Medi- 
cal college, Atlanta, Ga., says :—“ Antikam- 
nia has given me the most happy results in 
the headaches and other disagreeable head 
symptoms that have accompanied the late 
catarrhal troubles prevailing in this section. 





headache and neuralgia, some cases yield- 
ing to it which had heretofore resisted 
| everything else except morphine. I usually 
begin with ten-grain dose, and then give 


five grains every fifteen minutes until relief | 


is obtained. A refreshing sleep is often 
reproduced. There seem to be no disagree- 
able after-effects.” 


During the Teet ving Period. 

Mrs. WINSLOW's SOOTHING SyRupP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLIONs of 
MorTueERrs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, With PerFecT Success. It SooTHES 
| the CHILD, SOFTENS THE Gums, ALLAyYs all 
Pain, CurRES Winp Co.ic, and is the best 
remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
| bottle. 


Write Claude & Starck, archi- | 


In my practice it is now ‘he remedy for the | 


| 
| 
| 





One 
will outlast half a dozen 


‘* Search - Light” 


icheaper lamps. It’s 
economy to use a 
| **Search-Light.” 


For sale by all dealers. 
Send for Booklet No.—. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., 


BRIDGEPORT. CONN. 


CHRISTY SADDDE 


Is ridden by over 5,000 Ameri- 
can, Canadian, English, 
French and German physi- 
cians, and endorsed as the 
proper and correct anatomi- 
cal saddle, All injurious ef- 
tects avoided. All leading 
bi ycle manufacturers furn- 
ish the Christy Saddle as a 
1egular equipment or an op- 
tion without additional 
charge at retail. Avoid cheap 


| 





fHE 


i 
| 





| imitations. Insist on the 

genuine Christy. Once a 

Christy rider, always a Christy advocaie, Christy 
Book et mailed free. 

|New York. A.G.SPAULDING&CO. Chicago. 








COLLARS 


BarvERSIBLE & CUFFS. 


Invaluable for Teachers, Travellers, Pro- 
fessional Men, Farmers and Tradesmen. 


keep 
,. will not wilt. Both sides are 
ne cloth, re-enforced by a centre 
Perfectly laundered and finished. 
NOT TO BE WASHED. ,. 


Just wear, reverse, and then discard. - 


ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
If not found at the stores, send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming size and style 


Reversible Collar Co., 95 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 
amt at 1 L. i<-* 
» {wey wt gk} wen 6 weet et 


Schigs| JOURNALISM 


of INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY. 
A thorough and scientific course adapted 
to the individual needs of writers. Lon 
established. Responsible. Successful. 
Instructors experienced and competent. 
Students successful and pleased. Best 
of references. ‘rite for descriptive 
catalogue. Itis sent free. Address, 
Sprague Correspondence School of Journaliam, 
No 84 Telephone Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Why they excel the linen kind: They 


their sha 
made of 
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READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 













sre like Sapolio.-They waste 
; themselves to make the world 
‘brighter. SAPOLIO isthe . 
-electric light of house-cleaning: 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


LEAc#. SHEWELL, & CO. will issue, in April, a new GEOMETRY, by Professor 
Webster Wells, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


The main purpose of the book is to meet the substantial and growing demand for a larger measure of 
inGapensont work on the part of geometry pupils. 

Educators in general, and geometry teachers in particular, will appreciate the difficulty of determin- 
ing, even approximately, the capacity of the average geometry pupil in this direction, 

he problem is, just what demonstratiors may be left with safety for the pupil to discover and for- 
mulate unaided,—just how much, and what kind, of help must be furnished upon other demonstrations, 
and what ones mus: be given in full. 

No doubt, opportunity for independent investigation, invention, and expression enlivens interest and 
quickens effort, and the progress thus made is t:e best progress; but demands beyond capacity to 
meet them dampen courage, tempt deceit, and make for progress back ward. i 

To demand too much of geometry pupils is undoubtedly worse than to give them no chance at all 
for self-expression. 

Professor Wells fully appreciates the cifficulty of this problem, but has approached it with courage 
Few men are bet:er equipped to solve it accurately, and the publishers present this work, confident that 
it will adequately meet the conservative demand, 


LEACH, SHEWELL & CO., New York, Boston, Chicago, 


SCHOOL-ROOM DECORATION. 


Fine, artistic reproductions of famous paintings, photo-prints of natural scenery, 
architectural subjects in all the great historic styles, portraits of celebrities, etc. One 
hundred and fifty choice subjects. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


HISTORIC ORNAMENT. 
Twenty-six plates of new series, in color, now ready: EGYPTIAN, GREEK, 
ROMANESQUE, BYZANTINE. Size, 6xo. 


NEW ELEMENTARY COURSE IN DRAWING. 


Six books now ready. Manual and remaining six books of the series to appear 
shortly. Correspondence in regard to this course, cordially invited. Single copies 
mailed at low rates for examination. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington St., BOSTON, 5 West 18th St., NEW YORK, 151 Wabash Ave., CH CAGO. 


YOU CAN EARN $200 THIS SUMMER 


or more by selling ** ANIMALS,”’ a new serial devoted to 
photographs and descriptions of animals in all parts of the 
world. Sells on sight. Large commissions. Agents’ ex- 
penses small. No deliveries to be made. No bulky out- 
fit. Travel by bicycle, buggy, or on foot. Details and 
terms on application. Write now if you want work. We 
can employ both men and women. Address 


EF. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


SUMMER COURSES: 


Fourth year, July 5—August 13. Courses in Mathematics, Science, Languages, and 
edagogy. A delightful suburban locality in New York city. For circulars, address 
CHARLES B. BLISS, 

University Heights, New York City. 


TOILET PAPER 


GEEK KAKA KKSE KKKKAKE KCKAKKAKKAKKAKAK KKK KKK 


: 
A. P. W. PAPER CO., 


a ALBANY, N. Y. 


Wew York Chicago Philadelphia Boston SanFrancisco London Parisin1 Berlin 




















We equip colleges and schools with 
the best paper and the most satisfac- 
tory fixtures for supplying it. 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE 











NEWS FROM THE Birps 


By LEANDER S. Keyser. 














Appletons’ Home-Reading Books, 


12mo. Cloth, 50 cents net. 


This little book of tidings from birdlang 
has been written with two purposes jn 
mind. The first is to furnish actual ip. 
struction, to tell some new facts about 
bird life that have not yet been reciteq— 
that is, in short, to give a little bird 
“news.” For the most part it contains a 
record of the author’s own observations, 
and is therefore not a reiteration of what 
others have said. He has gone to the 
birds themselves for his facts, and has 
made very little use of books. The second 
purpose of the book is inspiration. It is 
not intended for a key. Instead of telling 
all that is or may be known about a par- 
ticular bird, only such incidents are recited 
as will spur the reader to go out into the 
fields ‘and woods and study the birds in 
their native haunts. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York 


The Largest Manufacturers of Athletic and Bicycle 
Supplies and Uniforms in the World. 


A. G SPALDING & BROS, 


“Tue NAME THY GUARANTEE” 


Official Outfitters to the Leading College, 
Athletic Club, and School Teams of the U, 8, 


Every Requisite for Base Ball, 
Athletic Sports, and Pastimes. 


The Spalding Official League Ball 


adopted by National, Minor, College, and School 
Leagues. Base Ball Unitorms, Bats, Gloves, Mits, 
Chest Protectors, Shoes, etc. 


THE SPALDING CHAINLESS BICYCLE) 
THE SPALDING BLUE RACER (Chain) -, 1898 
THE SPALDING ROAD WHEEL (Chain) | MODELS 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of all Athletic Sports, 


Boston Chicago 





A.G.SPALDING 2&2 BROS., 
New York. Chicago. 





EMERSON COLLEGE of ORATORY 
Boston, Mass. 
Largest in the world. Chas, Wesley Emerson, Pres. 
Send for circular. 

* ANTED SALESMEN for the 
Topical Bible 
“THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY,” “VASTLY 
SUPERIOR,” “ THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND,” 
“THE MOST WONDERFUL BOOK OF THE 
. F PRICELESS VALUE,” are 
the expressions that come POURING in concerning 
it. Scholars receive it with admiration. Ministers, 
Lawyers, ~apeeans, Professors and Teachers 
Sunday Schoo Teachers, Students, and Parents all 
say that itis INDISPENSABLE. Christian work- 
ers in all organizationsare DELIGHTED WITH IT. 
Just published. Having an UNPRECEDENTED 
SALE. Sold only by subscription. Exclusive terri- 
tory. Permanent and profitable business for good 
workers, Salesmen are making from $62.00 to 
$83.00 per week. Send for descriptive circular and 
terms, or if you want choice of territory send $1 at 

once for outfit. 


International Bible Agency, D. 59, 


150 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
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